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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


MEETING of Earl Russell’s supporters was held at his official 
A residence, Downing Street, on the 9th inst. The attendance 
was large, exceeding 280, and the assemblage broke up apparently 
well content. Earl Russell addressed them for an hour, giving a 
history of his Bill, which he described as an extension of the Act of 
1832, admitting that in limiting it to the franchise he had been 
influenced by Mr. Bright, and pledging his Government to bring 
in his measure for redistribution in this Parliament, and stand or 
fall by its success. No threat of dissolution was consequently 
made. Mr. Bright was unusually mild, and the remaining 
speakers consisted of men usually considered doubtful, but who 
announced their intention of voting for the second reading. Mr. 
Laing was the only Abdiel, for although Mr. E. James of Man- 
chester supported him, he has since been frightened by his con- 
stituents into pleading he did not mean it. A statement was 
circulated in the meeting that Government was sure of a majority 
of thirty-five, which greatly comforted those who, having to vote 
against their consciences, or rather against their intellects, trust 
that as compensation they may be on the winning side. 


The debate of Thursday night, the first on the second reading 
of the Reform Bill, was at least animated. The huge rolls of 
petitions in favour of the Bill which delayed the debate 
appeared to produce a tonic effect on the leader of the Lower 
House, and Mr. Gladstone’s speech was ardent, if not very con- 
vincing. He insisted on the Tory Government's pledges not only 
to grant Reform, but to reduce the franchise, which no one 
disputed. He attacked with vehemence the article in the Quarterly 
Review which assigns so dictatorial an influence to Mr. Bright, the 
Government's ‘insatiable ally,” denouncing its statements as 
groundless, which no one doubted,—except perhaps Lord Cran- 
borne, who, at Mr. Gladstone's pointed allusions to these errors, 
“like the father that begot them, —gross as a mountain, open, pal- 
pable,” threw back his head, and gazed as steadily at the ceiling 
of the House as Sam Weller himself when challenged by the 
little judge to identify a parent who might certainly have been 
described in similar language. Finally, Mr. Gladstone panegyrized 
the progress of civilization truly enough but very irrelevantly, and 
the working class quite as justly and quite as irrelevantly, 
assailed Mr. Lowe once again—with prefatory terms of compliment 
that evidently came from a deeply grateful heart—and ended his 
eloquent speech by saying that if that gentleman's description of 
the artizan class was true, it was quite enough not only to destroy 
the Bill, but “ to destroy also the hopes of every generous heart 
and every intelligent mind ;—there is no hope left for England if 
that picture, which my right honourable friend with his matchless 
pen strove to draw, is a true picture.” 





Earl Grosvenor’s speech in support of his amendment was 
amiable, wise so far as it quite disengaged him from the Lowe 
anti-artizan prejudices, but pale and very feeble, and it was not 
till Lord Stanley rose that the reasonable objections felt on no 
party grounds by sincere Reformers,—amongst whom we unhesitat- 
ingly reckon Lord Stanley,—to the Government measure found 
any adequate expression. Lord Stanley produced a profound 
effect by the lucidity and force with which he exposed the folly as 
well as the necessary blindness of a piecemeal reform of the 
representation. He pointed out that the motive of the refusal to 
Produce the Distribution of Seats Bill until after the second read- 


asked you to trust his skill and taste for the rest. 
denied the constitutional right of Parliament thus to slur over its 
responsible legislative duties, and urged on the Ministers to mature 
their whole plan,—franchise, redistribution of seats, rectification 
of borough boundaries,—and call a very early meeting of Parlia- 
ment for next session to consider it as a whole. Lord Stanley's 
speech, evidently sincere, liberal, aud cogent beyond even his own 
high standard in its logic, will greatly influence the country as 
well as the House. 


The Marquis of Hartington attempted, later in the evening, to 
reply to Lord Stanley, but urged poor reasons with laborious poverty. 
He said that all the four previous Reform Bills had failed, and 
attributed their failure to their all being complete. He might as 
well have attributed their failure to their having all been first in- 
troduced into the Lower House, and have justified on that ground 
an attempt to move a Reform Bill first in the House of Lords. 
For the Government lose none of the unpopularity that the dis- 
franchisement causes, since they produce their menaces before the 
Bill goes into Committee, and it is as easy to smother it in Com- 
mittee as to murder it on the second reading. If this attempt to try 
the piecemeal method of legislation be a mere scientific experiment 
on the part of the Government, to exclude by actual trial the intel- 
lectual suspicion that completeness is unfavourable to Reform Bills, 
—well and good. It is a very noble sacrifice for a scientific object. 
But for ourselves, we should as soon have thought of investigating 
the value of the scientific suspicion that a piece of goods remains 
unsold because it is really worth its price. 


The only Liberal accession to Lord Grosvenor’s amendment 
declared on Thursday was Mr. Pim, the member for Dublin. 
He announced his great dislike to becoming ‘an independent 
and useless unit” by separating himself from his party, but 
declared himself unable to resist the strength of Lord Grosvenor’s 
case. 


The grand assemblage in Parliament Street recommended by 
Mr. Bright did not come off. A few hundred persons assembled 
on the 12th inst. to see the members pass in, who cheered Mr. 
Gladstone, and would, we dare say, have hooted Mr. Lowe, only 
they did not see him. They did not, however, appear very vehe- 
ment for or against the Bill, being chiefly anxious apparently to 
see how celebrities looked, and hugely disgusted when, on one 
occasion, two gentlemen entering the reporters’ door were for an 
instant mistaken for members. ‘'‘Them’s only reporters, Bill,” 
said the most forward, with a sense of contempt such as a bon 
vivant might feel for mackerel when he expected salmon. 


The Princess Mary of Cambridge is shortly, it is said, to be 
‘allied "—vulgo, married—to the Prince yon ‘Teck, son of a 
brother of the late King of Wurtemburg, by a morganatic marriage 
with the Countess of Hohenstein. The Prince was in 1863 
recognized as a prince by decree, but is still so little known that 
the announcement of the alliance for a moment puzzled society. 
The Princess is perhaps the most popular of all members of the 
Royal family, and the nation would gladly have seen the etiquette 
which confines even the collaterals of the reigning House to 
German husbands and wives—and which is probably kept up for 
that reason, as much as any other—waived in her favour. ‘There 
will be, we imagine, no application to Parliament. 

During the week the relations between Austria and Prussia have 
become still more bitter. It is even reported that Austria has 
demanded the de-mobilization of the Prussian army, that Prussia 








has refused, and has on her side declared that she considers 
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Austrian armaments directed against herself. 


that on the 9th inst. Count von Bismark requested the Diet to | 
consider a proposal for the election by universal suffrage of a Ger- 


man Parliament, with power to arrange with the different Govern- 
he reason assigued is th 


ments a reform of the Confederation. e 
necessity of greater specd in military o 


Ay 


rganiz 


**menacing preparations of 
1 reason, a determination to divide Germany into two, with 


Teai 
Prussia as commandant of the northern half and Bavaria of the 
southern, The Austrian Government has met this proposal in 


the Diet by a demand for the admission of all her States, and at 
home by pressing on warlike preparations. 





The Emperor of the French has, it is said, signified to the Ger- 
man Governments that the radical reform of the Federation is 
not a domestic question. It must obtain the assent of those who 
signed the Treaties of Vienna. This is a move in the direction of 
an European Congress, but it is reported that France is pushing 
forward secret preparations, strengthening the garrison of Stras- 
bourg, and disposing the weight of her army towards her north- 
castern frontier. The Emperor, moreover, holds military councils 
at which Marshal Niel is present, and according to the corre- 
spondent of the Times, asks persons who urge him to interfere, 
* Que voulez vous?” which sounds mystical. It seems most pro- 
bable that he is, as usual, waiting for events, resolved to profit by 
any opportunity, and meanwhile getting his army into good con- 
dition. The cuirassiers, who under M. Fould’s advice were to be 
disbanded, are to be retained. 





Mr. Gladstone’s great speech at Liverpool was made on Friday, 
and not reported here till too late for our last impression. It wasa 
very considerable oratorical effort, its most effective point consisting 
of an appeal in favour of identifying the masses politically with the 
Constitution derived from the immense force and elasticity which 
popular institutions gave to both the Northern and Southern States 
in the recent civil war in America. Mr. Gladstone is quite right. It 
should be the aim of Keformers to identify the whole people sooner 
or later with our political institutions. But that only affects the 
question of whether we shall have a large including measure, not 
how we may most safely secure it. 


The Duke of Argyll on Thursday week at Liverpool, and Mr. 
Goschen last Thursday in the City meeting, both addressed them- 
selves to answer the ‘thinking’ Liberals, as they have nick- 
named us and those who think with us. The Duke of Argyll said 
there was nothing for the middle class to fear, there was no danger 
of its losing representation through any blank reduction of the 
franchise, because the great Reform Bill, while apparently ejecting 
the aristocracy from all representation, has really left them very 
powerful. Yes, but how? First, as landowners who can still 
command the votes of numberless retainers,—secondly, as peers, 
through the House of Peers. Without the influence of landlords 
they would only secure seats in the House of Commons by the 
sacrifice of their opinions. The middle class have no such influence 
except through buying votes, and that is not a mode of securing 
representative influence which the Duke of Argyll could recom- 
mend; and if he did, it would secure influence only for the worst 
part of the middle class. Mr. Goschen admitted in his very able 
speech that there was much to be said for our views, but asserted 
that it was of no use to urge them, because Parliament would not 
accept them. Certainly not, if no Minister, however much he is 
convinced, will broach a new experiment. If no great house 
would introduce a new loan to the public, the security, however 
sound, would have little chance; but whose fault is that,—the 
sound security's, or the timid capitalist’s ? 


The cattle-plague returns show a very satisfactory diminution, 
which is not, however, apparently due to the recent legislation. 
The number of weekly seizures was at its highest on 17th 
February, namely, 13,001, and had dropped to 3,956 on 51st 
March. On the 24th February, however, before any of the legis- 
lative measures came into operation, it had dropped to 10,167, 
considerably the greatest drop in any one week. The House legis- 
lated at the moment of the crisis, and the chances are we should 
have seen the disease running precisely the same courses if no 
change had been made. 





The Jamaica letters, which in form are more prolix than in- 
structive, bring fresh evidence every mail of the utter reckless- 
ness of the soldiers. They destroyed in their reprisals 1,000 


negro huts or buildings, value about 4,400/. The evidence against | 


It is more certain 
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ation to mect the 
istria,” or any other danger,—the 
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Mr. Gordon, consisting of violent tanguage against the authori. 
ties of St. Thomas-in-the-Hast, is all retailed, and comes absolutely 
to nothing, indeed seems to us to show quite conclusively that he 
was not concerned in or aware of any insurrection. The Com 
missioners had completed the task of taking evidence, and had only 
to prepare their report,—a huge task,—whieh they hope to finish 
before the mail of April 9, in which case the two legal Com. 
| missioners will reach home by the beginning of May. We may 
at all events count on a report in gool time for Parliamentary 
action upon it this session. 


| 
| 
| 


| 





General Chute has made quite a triumphant campaign in the 
disaffected district between ‘Taranaki and Wellington. Pah after 
pah,—many of them such as General Cameron would not haye 
touched without ten regiments,—have yielded to his dash and 
pluck. General Chute has done his work with a force of 339 
soldiers, 36 civilians, and 200 natives. Mr. Stafford has dissolved 
the House, and appealed to the country. General Chute’s 
victories will do more for him than his own merits. 





Lord Elcho has done a plucky thii Annoyed at being con- 
sidered an enemy to the working classes, he attended a meeting 
of workmen at St. Martin’s Hall on Wednesday, by agreement 
with Mr. Howell, and addressed the meeting at some length, 
The workmen, in accordance with one of the very worst of 
their practices, at first refused to hear him, whereupon Mr, 
Ifughes declared he would not speak. ‘They then listened 
patiently to a speech in which Lord Elcho, while declining to dis- 
cuss the Reform Bill out of the House of Commons, explained 
that he had helped to arm workmen, had resigned his seat rather 
than defend the Corn Laws in the interest of a class, that he wags 
for “‘justice to all, preponderance to none,” and that Mr. Holyoake 
would give him a character, which Mr. Holyoake did as a friend 
to every social improvement. IIe sat down amidst cheering, 
having, as was said, really paid workmen the best compliment—that 
of personally attending their meeting to explain his position. 


At the same meeting Professor Beasley made a bad mistake. 
He said that since the American war “ Republicanism was looking 
up,” aud the question before long would be ‘‘not whether we should 
reform our institutions, but whether we should recast them,”—a re- 
mark which elicited an energetic protest from Mr. Hughes, and 
which is certainly the very worst line a Radical like Mr, 
Beasley can take. Republicanism is a very reasonable intellectual 
position, but the American form of it is far from perfect, and is 
perhaps the one of all others least suited to Great Britain, with 
its limited soil, ancient history, and ingrained feeling of caste. 
If the House of Commons become really representative, England 
will be a republic in all but form. A two-thirds vote of the House 
of Commons even now overrides the wish of every other body or 
person in the State, and what could a politician who can dis- 
tinguish between forms and things wish for more? ‘The exile of 
Queen Victoria? That would leave to the Commons the invidious 
task of choosing a chief magistrate. The abolition of the Peers? 
That would make the Lower House the most dangerously Con- 
servative body in the world. 


Oxford had a Reform meeting yesterday week, in which Mr. 
Neate attacked Earl Grosvenor in a very personal way, urging 
that on the ground of some academical failure he was entirely un- 
fit to mediate among the great intellectual forces of Parliament. 
We never knew that Oxford attempted to gauge political capacity. 
Has Mr. Bright ever gone through the schools, or even shown that 
he could have distinguished himself there? Mr. Cardwell was 
equal to the occasion,—it is the kind of occasion to which he is 
always equal,—and rebuked his colleague with grave and regret- 
ful surprise, extracting, however, only a half apology by a remon- 
strance that might have wrung tears from a less determined 


offender. 





Mr. Johnson has vetoed the Civil Rights’ Bill, in a message 
which, as we have explained elsewhere, denies that coloured per- 
sons are entitled to any rights at all, and openly announces that 
the President will not help to repeal the laws forbidding inter- 
|marriage between the races. ‘hey may live in concubinage if 
they like, but they shall not intermarry. The veto is regarded as 
proof that Mr. Johnson has finally deserted the party which 
elected him, and he has since gone one step farther. ‘Two persons 
are contesting the Governor's chair in Connecticut,—always @ 
Democratic State—one a Copperhead, or outspoken advocate of the 
‘South, the other a Republican. A postmaster informed the 
President that he intended to vote for the Copperhead—so called 
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from 2 dangerous snake of the name—and consequently resigned, 
whereupon the President responded, cordially approving his vote, 
and refusing to accept his resignation. The election is watched 
with great interest, as it is expected to indicate the feeling of the 
frecholders. The Liberal party in Congress expect to pass the 
Civil Rights’ Bill by a two-thirds vote, but this is improbable, as 
the members see that in the face of the President’s resistance the 
Bill, even if passed, cannot becarried out. In any case confidence 
in the President has disappeared, and we note with pleasure 
that the Daily News, with its usual thorough honesty, has 


acknowledged itself mistaken in its estimate of his character. 


There was a very tiresome debate on vaccination on Wed- 
nesday about a Bill by which Government propose to increase the 
stringency of the law. It was opposed on all sides, and Mr. Bruce 
was at last obliged to allow it to be referred to a select committee. 
One of the clauses, for example, compelling country gentlemen to 
send for their poor neighbours’ babies and examine their arms, 
would certainly never be carried out. A great difference of 
opinion seemed to prevail in the House, particularly among 
the country gentlemen, as to the healthiness of lymph, a subject 
upon which they were quite eloquent. There is a strong suspicion 
abroad that the virus now used is of inferior quality, has worn 
itself out in fact, and the figures quoted in the debate rather 
justify this, the operation, if we understand Mr. Ienley, being 
successful only in one case out of eight. 





Quite a “nice” murder, a murder such as the old lady “ en- 
joyed,” was committed in the City on Wednesday, about half- 
past eight in the evening. Sarah Millson, widow, of about forty, 
was housekeeper to Messrs. Bevington, leathersellers, in Cannon 
Street West. At the time mentioned she left the dining-room to 
attend to a bell which she said ‘‘ was for her,” and was found an 
hour afterwards dead in the passage, with her head beaten in by 
some blunt instrument, supposed to be a missing crowbar. ‘There 
is no man in the house, the deceased woman was not supposed to 
be at enmity with any one, and no clue has as yet been found, 
except that the weapon employed scems to have been one of four 
packing crowbars used in the house, one of which may have been 
lying im the passage. No robbery was attempted, and the motive 
must have been either jealousy or a defeated attempt at spong- 


ing. 


Sir J. Gray brought forward his promised motion on the Irish 
Church on Tuesday, asking the House to resolve that the 
Establishment ‘‘ was a just cause of dissatisfaction to the people 
of that country.” Tis speech was dry and statistical, full of 
figures, showing that out of the 5,798,564 souls in Ireland less 
than the odd number belonged to the Established Church, that 
the revenues of that Church were 700,000/., and that there were 
199 parishes with paid pastors, but without a single Protestant. 
Colonel Greville followed in an able speech, the pith of which 
was that Ireland should be dealt with as Scotland had been, 
and then Mr. Fortescue rose to say, in two columns of print, 
that Government was not prepared to do anything, but that 
their idea was religious equality, to be secured either by endow- 
ing all sects or endowing none. His view individually was that 
the Established Church should surrender part of its revenue, 
which should be paid over to a body representing the 
Catholic Church, to be expended for its benefit—a very 
hopeless suggestion. He trusted, “without being able to 
see the date,” that the evening’s discussion might conduce 
to some beneficial end. So do all members of all debating 
clubs, but Parliament is expected to be something more than that. 
The O'Donoghue, in a powerful speech, contended against the 
endowment of the Catholic clergy, and for an equality to be pro- 
duced by disendowing all. Mr. Whiteside, in reply, made an 
eloquent but excessively lengthy and discursive speech, the pith of 
which was the old story that the Irish Church was a missionary 
Church, that its existence was inextricably linked with that of the 
State, and that to attack it was to strike at the foundation of 
property. We should have thought it was rather to act on the 
dogma which is the true foundation of property, namely, that it 
1s created by the State for reasons of public policy, and may be 
taken away by the State, as in taxation, or under the intestate law, 
or by the laws for public improvements. Mr. Whiteside finished 
his diatribe by declaring that the Church could never be over- 
thrown, except by “a recreant Senate and an apostate nation,” 
—which, however, overthrew the Episcopal Church in Scotland. 





On Monday Mr. Darby Griffith took the opportunity of a vote 


' for the Houses of Parliament to complain of arrangements within - 
| the House of Commons. He complained of the want of room, 
| there being only 170 seats from which any one who wishes to 
' speak can be heard, and of the absence of cross benches on which 
members belonging to either side might sit. Mr. Cowper replied 
by a statement that 170 seats were quite enough, and that it was 
open to any one who liked to speak from the gallery, a hint not 
' very likely to be taken. Then Mr. Horsman got up and made an . 
oddly arrogant speech, complaining by innuendo that members 
would not let him have a fixed seat, and openly that his 
‘increasing ” party had no bench upon which they could sit and 
consult like a government. This brought up Mr. Gladstone, who 
chaffed Mr. Iorsman upon his “ party,” said the House knew who 
Ministers were, but did not know who the party were, affirmed 
that since the Reform Bill party lines had become more marked, 
and pointed out that the Peelites of 1852, who were a party, were 
by the courtesy of the House allowed to occupy three benches. 
This is all quite true, but nevertheless it is a fact that the arrange- 
ments in the House are inconvenient, that members have to waste 
time in securing seats hours before they want them, and that there 
are not seats for more than 500 members. 


Justice has been done at last upon a vitriol-thrower. Mrs. 
Peacock, wife of a jeweller’s assistant, was on 6th January walk- 
ing down Museum Street, when some one flung vitriol in her eyes, 
totally destroying one and so injuring the other that any cold may 
make her totally blind. A man named John Wainwright, a den- 
tist, was accused, who had known the prosecutrix, and had, it was 
believed, written to her husband most offensive letters about her. 
At the trial on Thursday, before Mr. Justice Lush, a man named 
Deacon came forward, stated that he also was intimate with Mrs. 
Peacock, whom he had met in Oxford Street, and one evening on 
parting with her vitriol was thrown in his face, and he became 
totally blind. Marks of the acid were also found on prisoner's 
clothes. ‘The jury found him guilty, and he was sentenced to 
twenty years’ penal servitude. If it be really true, as seems 
from the evidence probable, that Wainwright had blinded both 
Deacon and Mrs. Peacock, the crime was worse than murder, 
the malice being deeper and longer sustained, and the injury at 
least as great. 


We have received a prospectus of a company called the ‘ Cash 
Payment Association,” formed to take advantage of the difference 
between cash and credit prices. Everybody who pays ten shillings 
a year to the association, receives a list of shops at which he will 
for ready money obtain goods from seven to twenty-five per cent. 
cheaper than he otherwise would. The tradesmen give this pledge 
to the association, being themselves repaid by the additional 
customers sent them. 


Owing to the announcement of several failures on the Stock 
Exchange, as well as to the continuance of unfavourable political 
news from Berlin and Vienna, the Consol market has been greatly 
depressed, and the quotations have experienced a decline of about 
one-quarter per cent. On Saturday last the closing prices 
were :—For money, 863 4; for time, 863 2. Yesterday the 
latest official quotations were 86} } for transfer, and 86% 3 for 
time. 


Yesterday and on Friday week the leading Foreign Securities 


left off at the annexed quotations :— 
Friday, April 6. Friday, April 13. 


Mexican. oe oe ee oe oe 203 ee 204 
Spanish Passive + oe oe oe oe 274 ee 258 
Do. Certificates “a oo oe) te 16} o« 16 
Turkish 6 per Cents., 1858.. oe oe oe 65 oe 684 
6 - 1362.. a oe ee 674 a 6lt 
United States 5.20's oe 7 oe eo 73) oo 68} 





The closing prices of the leading British Railways yesterday 


and on Friday week were :— 
Friday, April 6. Friday, April 13. 


Great Eastern . a +e 40} o« 49} 
Great Northern .. os o oe a 123 oe 181g 
Great Western.. «0 «+» “ 593 o 58} 
Do. West Midland, Oxforl .. o« 4) oo 40 
Lancashire and Yorkshire oe « ee 121} eo 1204 
London and Brighton .. ee oe os 95 o« 95 
Lendon and North-Western... ee on 1214 o< ‘1205 
London aud South-Western oo oo ee 923 ee 924 
London, Chatham,and Dover .¢ .« oo 96 - 294 
Metropolitan oe oo . oe oo 133] ~ 1323 
Midland .. «© cs oc cf of 123} ) 1225 
North-Easteru, Berwick .. 4 ‘ o 199} oo 109} 
Do. York oe e oe ee 1094 109 
South-Eastern oo on . . oe wth ee vay 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE FIRST NIGHT OF THE DEBATE. 


HE first point that must have struck any one who listened 

to the debate of Thursday night was the advantage,— 

the enormous advantage,—taken by the Government of the 
great blunder committed by the critics of the Reform Bill, in 
grounding their criticism on the very foolish and very unjust 
fancy picture of the working class which Mr. Lowe, whether 
he intended it or not, was understood to have drawn. 
We do not doubt that if the sound, natural, and simple 


view of this subject which we, in perfect unanimity with | 


almost all intelligent politicians, have taken of it,—that 
this Bill is a redistribution of power between different 
sections of the people, and as such ought to be fairly 
and carefully adjusted, as any other redistribution of 
power would be adjusted, with a full knowledge of all the 
circumstances affecting that distribution and on some clearly 
intelligible principle,—if this sound, natural, and simple 
view of the subject fails to recommend itself to Parliament 
and the public, the failure will have been due simply and 
solely to the false issue raised, or believed to have been raised, 
by Mr. Lowe, as to the “ignorant, drunken, venal, violent”’ 
character of the still excluded class. We do not exactly accuse 
Mr. Gladstone of trading on this one gross blunder of his 
critics, because, with the instinct of a keen assailant, he 
could not fail to have directed his lance against the one weak 
point in his enemy’s armour. But we do assert that the Govern- 
ment have absolutely lived upon this moral and intellectual 
blunder, that their only strength, their only success, has been 
made by its exposure,—that they have to thank Mr. Lowe for 


the single gleam of plausibility attaching to their argument | 


and their position,—and that to those who have never re- 
garded Mr. Lowe’s real or supposed aspersions on the working 
class as either true, or like the truth, the present position of 
the Government seems absolutely naked and quite incapable of 
defence. Yet such was the force, both moral and oratorical, 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s reply to Mr. Lowe, both 
at Liverpool and on Thursday night,—so deep has been the 
impression produced in the country that this is the real issue 
before Parliament,—that we should not be surprised to see 
the Government win the day, on the strength not of any 
defensible position in their own case, but of a triumphant reply to 
a mischievous and misjudged attack upon their measure. Any 
one who watched the debate on Thursday night could see the 
great pains taken,—and wefear, as regards the country, the only 
partially effectual pains taken, —to clear the Amendment of the 
false arguments which had given Mr. Gladstone a wholly facti- 
tious strength. It is well that Lord Grosvenor did not follow, 
and marked in the most emphatic way his refusal tofollow, in Mr. 
Lowe’s path. But even he unfortunately was half-inclined to in- 
sist upon the self-rectifying character of the present franchise, 
and the mere possibility,—as we regard it,—that the working 
class would before long attain under it an adequate share of 
political influence. This threw some air of suspicion on the 
ultimate drift of Earl Grosvenor’s amendment, which many 
who act with him will be disposed toregret. It is of the first 
importance that those who agree with us,—and it is difficult 
to find anybody willing to discuss the subject in all its bearings 
who does not agree with us,—should clear themselves of all 
suspicion of wishing to do less than justice to the political 
capacity, and just claim to a substantial political representation, 
of the working class. 

But these false issues once fairly removed, the Government 
had absolutely no answer,—no endeavour at an answer,—no 
pretence of an answer,—to give to ihe masterly and, we 
believe on this question, sincerely Liberal, speech of Lord 
Stanley. What could be said to the charge that the architect 
of the Constitution was submitting but a fragment of his plans, 
and asking the House to trust him that he understands the 
relation of that fragment to the whole? What could be said 
to the charge that, on financial matters, the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer would be the first to repudiate such piece- 
meal changes, and to say, “ Wait until the whole case is 
before you,” though the Reform of a Constitution which 
can only be attempted once in a generation, requires 
infinitely more care than a reform in financial arrangements 
which are revised every year ? What can be said to the charge 
that the Government proposes to Parliament a scheme for the 
redistribution of power which will very likely end not only 
in taking the decision out of the hands of Parliament 
altogether, but in putting it into the hands of ad interim con- 
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stituencies, to which no one proposes to entrust the political 
fortunes of the country,—constituencies under treatment, but. 
not treated,—constituencies which will give their vote for that 
occasion only,—constituencies which will have run terrib] 
to stalk and leaf since they last bore any fruit, but 
which will not have been pruned and grafted according to 
the original intention before the new fruit is gathered? What. 
answer can there be to the charge that even as a matter of 
“constitutional right’ the House of Commons, entrusted ag 
it is with the legislative power of this country, is bound to 
know what it is doing, what transfer of power it is effecting 
before it decides upon effecting it, and that to accede to one 
measure without knowing how its operation will be affected 
by a supplementary measure standing to it in the closest and 
most organic relation, is to neglect the plainest duty. 
Lord Stanley said, “If the Bill comes to Committee, I think 
it will be possible to show that the Government have under- 
rated the transfer of power which will be effected by it. But 
we are cut off from arguing this question of the transfer of 
power by the peculiar manner in which the Bill is brought for- 
ward. If Lam able to show that in alarge number of boroughs, — 
one estimate makes it over 50, returning 95 members—the effect 
will be to give a large majority of votes to the working classes, 
and if I show that in as many more they will be a minority so 
large as to turn the scale, I have proved nothing at all; for 
the question is not as to the effect of this Bill on existing con- 
stituencies, but the effect of this new franchise on the exist- 
ing constituencies plus those new boroughs which are about 
to be called into existence,”—and Lord Stanley should have 
added, minus those old boroughs which are about to be called 
out of existence. 

Now what answer does the Government attempt to give to 
all these charges? Simply no answer at all,—unless it be 
one to maintain, what is very likely true, and quite irrelevant, 
—that the working class comprehends as many Tories in pro- 
portion to its numbers as any other class. Mr. Gladstone and the 
Marquis of Hartington in urging this, wished it to be inferred, 
though they did not venture quite to say, that this is not a Bill 
for the fair redistribution of power between different classes of 
the community at all. Then what, we should like to know, is its. 
purpose ? If there are no such things as class-views and class- 
principles to be represented, if precisely the same views, and 
the same principles,—convictions not only divided in the same 
proportion, to use a mathematical metaphor, but absolutely 
identical in tone and social drift,—prevail in the class below 
the 10/. householders as in the class above them, what is the 
object of this Bill, and what is the grievance which is to be 
remedied ? The electors cannot speak themselves in Parlia- 
ment. They can only be represented, after all. If they are 
represented now, why all this trouble? And they are repre- 
sented now, though without votes, if there is nothing special in 
the working class to represent. This argument is simply 
insincere. The advocates of the measure assume that there 
are certain views not adequately represented in Parlia- 
ment, and claim for them an adequate representation. And 
yet they turn fiercely round on those views which are now ade- 
quately represented in Parliament, and assert that there is 
nothing distinctive in them at all which will not be pre- 
served even if the working class came to be the only effective 
electoral power in the country. Surely it is fatuous, it is 
suicidal, to make a fuss about,—what we assert that Reformers 
are quite right in making a fuss about,—the fair representa~ 
tion of the working class, and then to turn round to the 
middle class and say, “All classes are the same; don’t 
talk of classes; there are no such things as class- 
views.” The simple answer is, ‘Then why all this 
wrangling about them?’ If the working classes are unfairly 
treated now, the middle classes may be unfairly treated 
under some future contingency against which it is the first 
duty of the House of Commons to provide. You cannot take 
one line of argument for the working class and another for the 
middle class. Let the Radical party choose which they will 
have,—no class-views, and therefore no grievance under the 
present system,—or the existence of real class-views, and 
therefore of possible grievances to other classes under other 
systems precisely of the same sort as the present grievance of 
the working class. Say what you will, it is simply insincere 
to assert that this measure is not a measure for a new redis- 
tribution of power in the community. And if that be its reat 
object, that should be its avowed object, and all the elements 
for judging of the true “distributive justice” of the case 
should be fairly laid before us; and nicely weighed after they 
are laid before us. 
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This is no new doctrine. It is at least nearly a century old. 
e who call it doctrinaire, and crotchetty, and what not, 


1 
pi read with profit Mr. Pitt's first speech on Reform. 
This is what he said on the principle of universal suffrage,— 


to which we contend that that whole line of argument of 
the Government, which affirms the existence of no class 

olitics, inevitably tends :—‘ Among the various expedients 
that have been devised to bar the entrance of such influence 
into that House, he had heard principally of three. One was 
to extend the right of voting for members to serve in Parlia- 
ment, which was now so confined, to all the inhabitants of the 
kingdom indiscriminately, so that every man, without the dis- 
tinction of freeholder, of freeman of a corporation, should have 
the franchise of a vote for a person to represent him in Parlia- 
ment, and this mode, he understood, was thought by those who 

atronized it to be the only one consistent with true liberty ina 
free constitution, where every one ought to be governed by those 
laws only to which all have actually given their consent, either 
in person or by their representative. For himself, he utterly 
rejected and condemned thismode..... for it was a right of 
yoting, which, howsoever finely it might appear in theory, could 
never be reduced to practice. But though it were even prac- 
ticable, still one half of the nation would be slaves, for all those 
who vote for the unsuccessful candidates cannot in the strictness of 
this doctrine be said to be represented in Parliament, and there- 
fore they are governed by laws to which they give not their assent 
in person or by representatives: consequently, according to the 
ideas of friends to this expedient, all those who vote for un- 
successful candidates must be slaves; nay, it was oftentimes 
still harder with those who are members of Parliament, who 
are made slaves also, and are governed by laws to which they 
not only have not given their consent, but against which they have 
actually voted.” Now that passage really holds all that those 
contend for who demand a fair distribution of the representa- 
tion among different sections of English society. This Bill 
is in fact an attempt to effect such a distribution, and 
authority, no less than reason and justice, demands that we 
shall know precisely what we are about, and make the adjust- 
ment in the spirit not merely of atonement for past injustice, 
but of resolve against a greater, because irremediable, injustice 
in the future. 


THE MEETING IN DOWNING STREET. 

HE main object of the meeting of Tuesday in Downing 
Street seems to have been to allow Earl Russell to make 

2% House of Commons speech. It was a very good speech, 
and as a party speech a very effective one. The presence of 
his old audience and the absence of the lofty serenities among 
whom the Earl is now compelled to debate, roused him out of 
the intellectual drowsiness which has of late been creeping 
over him, and he quoted Earl Grey, and retailed personal 
experiences, and explained his position, in a manner which, if 
not very fresh, was at least animated and intelligible. His 
main notion evidently was to show that the ideas of his Bill 
were not new, that it was a supplement to the Bill of 1831 
rather than a novel and original measure, a line of argument 
which will doubtless tend to comfort the souls of Tories. Not 
being able to accept the Reform Bill as a revelation or any- 
thing else except an imperfect but successful measure, which 
transferred substantive power from the Peers to the middle 
class, the effect on ourselves is not, we confess, quite so con- 
solatory. The fact that Smith has proved a better manager 
than Jones is no proof that Robinson will be better than 
both. The ten-pounders have governed a great deal more 
wisely than the boroughmongers, but that is no evidence as 
to the capacity of the seven-pounders, a totally different 
class. The Bill of 1866 is not a whit the better or the 
worse because it extends the Bill of 1831, the course of to- 
day none the safer because steered by the almanack of thirty 
years ago. The best Liberals do not want an extension of 
the old one, but a Bill much superior, free from its drawbacks, 
without its rotten boroughs, or counties possessed by families, 
or assertion of the false principle that representation is best 
secured by an arbitrary rental franchise. The present Bill 
certainly intensifies two of these evils, making the little 
boroughs worse than before, and affirming the rental idea in 
a still more objectionable form, and it may, for aught anybody 
can tell, also increase the third. A 14/. qualification may suc- 
ceed, and has not been opposed from our side of the discus- 
sion, but it may turn out to be just below the line where 
independence ends. We want a decent dinner, and Earl 
Russell simply says that as yesterday’s was not quite cooked 
enough, he has had the honour and happiness of hashing up 








the remains. That is a strictly Conservative process, no 
doubt, but the pledge does not tend to sharpen one’s appetite 
very much. 

The point of his speech, however, was the promise that the 
Bill for redistribution should be tacked to the Franchise Bill 
by indissoluble bonds, a promise received outside with much 
greater favour than it seems to us to deserve. The Govern- 
ment, says Earl Russell in his most emphatic manner, the man- 
ner in which he would take the responsibility of improving the 
law of gravitation, or rearranging Jupiter's moons, will stand 
or fall by its Redistribution Bill. Who doubted that? Who 
ever questioned that a measure transferring power from one 
section of the country to another was a measure involving 
the fate of governments? If Ministerial responsibility means 
anything, it means that, but how does that remove the objec- 
tions to a half-and-half scheme? Either Earl Russell intends 
to introduce his second Bill this session, with the hope of 
passing it, or he does not. If he does, why not add it to the 
Franchise Bill, after the pattern of the measure he is so justly 
proud of, and so make his Bill complete? If he does not, what 
right has he to assume not only the power of prophecy, but 
of prophetic legislation? Who can guarantee anything for 
next session? This Parliament, he says, shall pass the Bill. 


‘| Suppose he is dead, or Napoleon is dead, or the audacity of a 


squireen has, as seems probable, set the world on fire. Does 
he mean that he will not dissolve, come what may, until the 
Bill is passed ; that if foreed to interfere on the Continent, or 
beaten on a great Irish reform, or defeated on his Budget, he 
will neither resign nor dissolve? He of course intends none 
of these things, and his promise, like Mr. Gladstone’s previous 
one, merely amounts to this—that if Parliament will pass 
one-half of a Reform Bill without knowing what it means, 
and no accident intervenes between this and April, 1867, 
if he is in power, and Europe is quiet, and the country 
is in the same mind, he will, if he can, give Parliament 
the choice of accepting or rejecting the second and much 
more important half. He seems to think of his measure 
as a loaf, of which any bit may serve to stay hunger, while it is 
really a medicine, half of which may be noxious, while the 
whole would be beneficial. Take the calomel kindly, he says, 
and the black draught shall come by and by. That is not 
good physic, and we are unable to understand why, having 
gone so far, Earl Russell did not go farther, forget Mr. Ellice’s 
bygone remark—one which Mr. Ellice, who was a real tac- 
tician, would not have repeated now—reject Mr. Bright's 
advice, and boldly announce that Mr. Gladstone would move 
in committee the addition of redistributing clauses. He has 
admitted the principle, and only objects to put it in force, 
accepts the law, and only resists its application to the 
machinery. 

For the rest, the result of the meeting was on the whole 
favourable to the Government. The attendance was large, 
and the evidence of successful pressure put on reluctant mem- 
bers was considerable. Mr. Bouverie, relied on as an opponent 
of the Bill, evidently did not know what to say; Mr. Ayrton, 
who did know, professed himself perfectly satisfied; Mr. 
Torrens was annoyed, but obedient; Mr. Cogan brought with 
him assurances of Irish support, without price previously 
arranged ; Mr. Baxter affirmed that the Scotch, who do not 
take bribes, were all in favour of a measure the danger 
of which is corruption; and a dozen mutineers, who 
might have made a diversion, either stayed away or 
kept silence. Earl Grosvenor is said to have gone to Lord 
Salisbury’s meeting instead, keeping, however, outside the 
party as a buttress keeps outside a church; and neither Mr, 
Horsman, Mr. Lowe, nor Lord Elcho appeared. Mr. Laing and 
Mr. E. James alone had courage to adhere to their views in 
the teeth of the majority, but De Tocqueville is not effective 
in Mr. Laing’s mouth, and Mr. James represents rather the 
Conservative than the Liberal side of the Manchester mind. 
As to Mr. Bright, he was meekness itself, and actually con- 
descended to say that he had not urged the separation of the 
two Bills “with a view to ulterior and democratic reform.” 
Mr. Bright’s secret views are of course unknown to anybody 
but himself and his Maker, and he may have urged that 
device with the secret intention of handing the country over 
to a group of landlords for anything any human being can 
prove, but statesmen are usually judged by their words, and 
what he said on 3rd January was this,—‘“ You will carry such 
a Bill much more easily : public opinion hereafter will be more 
ripe to deal with the question of the distribution, and when 
there are a larger number of electors returning your mem- 
bers to Parliament—I mean a larger number in the different 
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boroughs—you will have what a mechanic would call a larger 
lever, and a better Parliament, which would deal more satis- 
factorily with all questions which may come before you.” 
Consequently the dilemma is this—either Mr. Bright at Roch- 
dale conciliated Radicals by explaining a subtle design which 
he did not entertain, or he is now conciliating Whigs by 
denying a design which he did entertain, and which, for all 
Earl Russell’s prophetic promises, is exceedingly likely to be 
realized. Indeed Mr. Bright had scarcely sat down when Mr. 
Gladstone stood up to say that Mr. Bright wished for a disso- 
lution before redistribution was settled, while the Government 
did not wish it. Perhaps Mr. Gladstone did not know, even 
though Earl Russell took pains, very conspicuous and remark- 
able pains, to honour his special position in the Cabinet, 
telling Sir H. Hoare, who quietly asked what amendments the 
Government would accept, that Mr. Gladstone would settle 
that with the House of Commons. Weare happy at all events 
to perceive that the Government has no ulterior motive, and 
only ask why, as the cherry is guaranteed to the mouth, the 
month should be ordered to make two bites of it. For all 
that appears one would do, and the fruit is only injured by 
the division. New arguments may be produced in the course 
of the debate, but at present the only facts are that Govern- 
ment accepts the principle of a comprehensive Reform, and 
that it declines to act on it. 





MR. JOHNSON’S LATEST VETO. 
N vetoing the Bill for securing civil rights to all Americans 
without distinction of colour, the President has finally 
broken with the Liberals of the North. That Bill was 
framed as a compromise,—a measure which, while securing 
the principle for which the war has been waged, could be 
accepted by moderate men in every part of the Union. The 
Northern leaders intended at first to secure the negroes the 
franchise, arguing, as we did, that however objectionable that 
course might be in other ways, the negroes could never be 
safe from oppression or the Union from aristocratic assault, 
unless legislative power were entrusted to the weakest class. 
The American people were, however, scarcely prepared for so 
decided a step. Convfhced that serfage was politically dan- 
gerous, they were still,—we speak of the masses,—obtuse to 
its moral evils, and excessively disinclined to run the risk 
of seeing office entrusted to negro hands. So closely do the 
numbers of the negroes tread upon those of the whites, that 
in hundreds of parishes, many districts, and at least two 
States, they might have elected all officials, and the whites, 
even when ready to recognize the justice of equality before 
the law, are not ready to obey dark governors or to be tried 
by black judges. This idea therefore was silently laid aside, 
and the Bill rendering the Freedmen’s Bureau a permanent and 
effective department introduced in its stead. The object of 
this Bill was to vest the Central Government with full 
power over the negro question, and compel it, whenever 
the negro appealed against local oppression, to secure him the 
protection of the national strength and sense of justice. 
Unfortunately it was indispensable for this end to override 
State laws, to employ military force, and to give negroes a 
special appeal denied by State law to whites, and Mr. Johnson, 
availing himself of State jealousy, civilian jealousy, and the 
jealousy of colour, in an exceedingly skilful message vetoed the 
Bill. His action was not endorsed by the country, as most 
English journals asserted, but it was endorsed by the Demo- 
crats, by the South, and by a number of Liberals sufficient to 
make the leading statesmen pause. They were afraid of 
alienating that useful wing of their army called during the 
struggle the War Democrats, men resolved to end slavery as 
dangerous to the Union, but otherwise holding the old Demo- 
cratic faith. They resolved therefore to shape a measure 
which should bring the great issue finally before the country, 
and test the professions so frequently made by the President of 
willingness to protect the negro in every civil right, provided 
political rights were withheld. They accordingly drew up a 
Bill which may be briefly described as placing all persons 
_of colour born in America precisely in the position of 
American women, the position, that is, of free human beings 
deprived for reasons of public policy of political power. Of 
course the negroes, Chinese, and tax-paying Indians being 
eneamrped among a population hostile to their claims, it was 
necessary to enforce them through agencies other than eleeted 
Courts, but there the interference of Congress with the State 
or municipal arrangements ended. So slight indeed was the 
wound to the State amour propre that the North as a whole 
accepted the Bill, and it was for a time believed, eyen by 








those most opposed to the President’s policy, that he would 
permit the Bill to pass, and thus reconcile himself, if not with 
the Republicans, at least with the great Union party, the party 
which, caring little for the negro himself, believes that equality 
of civil rights is essential to the security of Republican insti- 
tutions. Mr. Lincoln, had he lived, would certainly have 
passed the Bill, not only as wise in itself, but as necessary to 
the fulfilment of his pledges to the negro, and the mainten. 
ance of the national honour towards men who had fought, 
and fought bravely, under the national standard. Mr. John. 
son, however, though opposed to the slaveholding planters ag 
an aristocracy, has been a slaveholder, and at heart does not 
believe that the negro is entitled to any rights save those 
which his State, ¢.¢, a majority of the white men 
whose interest it is to oppress him, choose to concede, 
He has therefore vetoed the Bill in a message full of 
the most extraordinary fallacies. It is, he says, unjust to 
give to the negro, the Chinaman, and the Indian rights refused 
to the foreigner, who is presumably much more competent to 
exercise them, quite forgetting that every “foreigner” born 
in the States is ex facto a citizen of the Union, and, moreover, 
possessed of the electoral franchise. The Liberals proposed 
to give the coloured citizens less than white foreigners already 
possess, and the President because it is too much vetoes the 
Bill. State rights, he says, will be invaded, as if the amend- 
ment to the Constitution prohibiting slavery and authorizing 
Congress to make laws against it had not been drawn up with 
a special view to such invasion, as a necessary consequence of 
a rebellion begun by States to sustain slavery. Moreover, he 
says, with an accent of horror in his voice, the Bill enables 
black men to recover their debts, authorizes them to hold 
property, entitles them: to be protected in life and limb as 
much as if they were whites. So astounding is his declara- 
tion on this point, that we must quote his actual words :— 
“The first section of the Bill also contains an enumeration of 
the rights to be enjoyed by those classes so made citizens in 
every State and Territory of the United States. These rights 
are to make and enforce contracts, to sue, be parties, and give 
evidence, to inherit, purchase, lease, sell, hold, and convey 
real and personal property, and to have the full and equal 
benefit of all laws and proceedings for the security of persons 
and property as is enjoyed by white citizens. So, too, they 
are made subject to the same punishment, pains, and penalties 
common with white citizens, and to none others. Thus a 
perfect equality of the white and coloured races is attempted 
to be fixed by a Federal law, in every State of the Union over 
the vast field of State jurisdiction covered by these 
enumerated rights. In no one of them can any State 
exercise any power of discrimination between different 
races.” What, punish a man who breaks a negro’s head, 
or ravishes his wife, or refuses his wages, as if a white man 
had been his victim! The President will have none of such 
Jacobinism, will not allow the commonest civil right to be 
secured by national law. The soldier who has fought for the 
Union against Alabama may, if Alabama pleases, be robbed of 
his property or flogged to death, and the Union for which 
he fought, which promised him freedom, which claims his 
allegiance, and which taxes him on every article he wears, 
or sells, or manufactures—on his hat, and his jacket, and his 
hut, and his liquor—is not to interfere. In the long and weary 
history of human oppression we doubt if another such utter- 
ance has ever been recorded. The Spartans murdered the 
Helots they had enfranchised, but at least they did enfran- 
chise them, sent them to Hades freemen, and were silent upon 
their deed. We verily believe that the planters, the very 
caste whom Mr. Johnson so hated, the men who owned these 
slaves, would have played a nobler part, would, had they 
promised freedom, have observed the bond in its meaning 
as well as in its letter. They would not have abolished 
the right to sell and retained the right to flog. abrogated 
the claim to service without wages but refused permis- 
sion to enforce wages by suits at law. They were states- 
men at least, and would never by refusing the right of civil 
process have exposed the honest employer to the irresistible 
competition of the dishonest one, the capitalist to the rivalry of 
the man who had only promises to offer, and therefore piled 
them high. The President says openly that he does not think 
negroes have any claim to civil rights, thinks in fact, not like 
Judge Taney, that the black man /as no rights which the 
white man is bound to respect, but that he ought to have 
none. He goes, that is, one step farther in the path of in- 
justice than the judge whose decision helped so materially to 


break up the Union. ; 
It is clear that henceforward the Liberals haye nothing to 
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hope from President Johnson, clear also that the American 
Revolution, so far from being ended, has passed through but 
one phase. Congress being paralyzed by the Executive, and 
the Southern States declared loyal, their legislatures have only 
to pass any laws they please, organize a mild serfage, as in 
Georgia, or refuse all rights even of testimony, as in Alabama. 
Society can be slowly rebuilt upon the basis of compulsory 
labour, and when the States are readmitted they will have 
as much reason for secession as ever, as many resources for 
seceding, and greatly increased inclination to secede. The 
whole fruit of the war is surrendered, and the Union left ex- 

osed to the very dangers which it has expended five hundred 
millions sterling, and perhaps a quarter of a million of lives, 
in order to avert. It is impossible that the North should 
bear this, that the quiet freeholders who have given their 
sons and their savings to preserve a nationality and realize a 
dream, should placidly see their nationality threatened and 
their dream once more dispelled, should tamely hear of their 
chief executive officer passing openly over to the hostile 
side, in order that faith may be broken with their own allies. 
They will resist, and the only point is how. At present the 
idea is to pass the Bill over the President's head, and this 
may possibly be effected ; but even in a free country no law, 
however carefully drawn, can be worked in the teeth of the 
exeeutive. The President will himself select the men who are to 
carry it out, and may if he pleases select determined Southerners, 
whose action, again, will be fettered by every device ingenuity 
can suggest or State Legislatures carry out. During his term 
of office the President is irremovable, except by impeachment, 
and for impeachment there are no legal grounds. He is 
strictly within his prerogative in vetoing any Act, in disband- 
ing all volunteers encamped in the South, in ordering his 
Generals not to interfere with the reorganization of Southern 
society, in striving by an unscrupulous use of patronage to 
compel the Houses to readmit the members from the South. 
That he will stretch his prerogative to the last limit it is 
impossible to doubt, and it is strong enough to paralyze 
parliamentary action. The only step that Congress can take 
is to refuse the supplies, and this would put them in the 
wrong with the bondholders, the army, and the civil adminis- 
tration. Moreover, it would not affect the President. The 
State Governments would go on, and he would wait, confident 
that no nation will long endure administrative anarchy. The 
only course is to wait patiently, passing laws over the 
President's head to be carried out when his term has expired, 
to watch for any action which may afford ground for impeach- 
ment, and to inspire the people with energy to elect as his 
successor a thoroughly Northern man. No compromise is now 
possible. 
the war has been fought in vain, and the North has only to 
await the day when the South, reinvigorated by rest and 
harvests and the influx of northern capital, is ready to re- 
commence it. 

We have said nothing of revolution, for we do not believe 
that it is, except in one contingency, even possible. The 
North will not consent to overthrow the Constitution which it 
considers almost divine, rather than wait three years, even with 
the certainty of another civil war at the end. Buying and 
selling, eating and drinking, marrying and giving in mar- 
riage will go on, as if no crisis were in progress; the Freed- 
men’s Bureau will protect the negroes for at least a year, and 
when its term has expired the Houses can extend it over the 
President’s head. Even should the negroes be abandoned for 
two years, the Liberals, we fear, will still abide by the law. 
The only contingency in which revolution is likely to be 
tolerated is that of the President attempting to introduce 
the South by force. We do not believe that unless prepared 
to play Mr. Davis's ré/e, he will venture upon any scheme of 
the sort, and he is not prepared. If he did, he could not avoid 
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breaking the Constitution, and then the task of the Liberals 
would be easy. Summoning the North to protect their 
deliberations, they could either order his impeachment, or pass 
an amendment enabling Congress in time of great publie danger 
to depose the President by a two-thirds or three-fourths vote. 
They would, in such an event, be supported by the whole peo- 
ple, and it is almost inconceivable that it should ever occur. 
The natural course of events is to await the November elec- 
tions, and then let the country decide on the clear issue, which 
by that time will be before it, whether it does or does not 
intend that the South should rebuild a society based upon 
compulsory toil. If it dos, it has resolved to fling away all 
the results of the war except debts, wounds, and widowhoods ; 





if it does not, it will speedily discover the means either to con- 


trol or remove a President who, in declaring openly for South- 
ern ideas, has declared moral war on the Union he has yowed 
to defend. 


COUNT VON BISMARK’S LAST MOVE. 

T is impossible to resist the conviction that Count von Bis- 
mark means war—war on a great scale and for a mighty 
stake. He has suddenly carried his quarrel with Austria out 
of the bounds of Holstein, and demanded for his master, almost 
in so many words, the sovereignty of North Germany. It has 
been reported for some days that the King of Prussia, in ac- 
cepting the necessity of war, declared it should be waged for 
more than Holstein, and Count von Bismark has now an- 
nounced that resolve to the German people. Austria had 
already demanded that the Diet should decide on the propriety 
of Prussian armaments, when the Premier on the 9th inst. un- 
expectedly gave a new turn to the game. On that day the 
Prussian representative at Frankfort formally demanded that 
the Diet should at once consider a proposition to convoke a 
German Parliament elected by universal suffrage, and then 
transfer to the new body its own powers. The proposal fell 
like a bombshell in every German capital. [or an instant it 
was regarded as an appeal to the Revolution, but a moment's 
thought dispelled this idea, and explained the motive of the 
new strategy. It was intended only to paralyze the minor 
Powers of Germany, and extend the area of the already ac- 
cepted conflict. Count von Bismark wants no absolute Par- 
liament elected by universal suffrage, for though it might, and if 
we may judge by the analogy of 1848 it probably would. enthrone 
a Hohenzollern, it certainly would also limit his constitutional 
power. But he ran no risk whatever, and knew that he ran 
none. The members of the Diet at Frankfort are not elected 
by the States they represent, but nominated by their Princes, 
cannot depart from their instructions, and do not proceed by 
debate. The Diet is in fact a congress, in the diplomatic and 
not in the American sense. The Princes of course have no 
wish to be swept into nothingness by a revolutionary wave, 
and their representatives therefore are hostile to the pro- 
position, only the two Dukes of Mecklenburg supporting the 
Prussian idea. Those two probably like it as little as their 
brethren, but the steady policy of their House has been to 
ensure their own absolute power, and with it their immense 
Crown lands, by acting on all occasions as feudatories of Berlin. 
The vote, though adverse, was received by the Premier without 
dissatisfaction, for his object had been attained. He had 
announced to Austria that she must fight or surrender all hope 
of German influence, and to the people of Germany that his 
object was not only Holstein, but unity. That announcement 
paralyzes the Princes. They cannot fight without their subjects’ 
consent, and their subjects look to a union of North Germany 
as Americans look to the ultimate ownership of the continent 
on which they reside. They will not fight against it, or con- 
sent that their Princes should fight, and Austria, while foreed 
into war, is stripped at a blow of her natural allies. The 
Kaiser is compelled to choose between an avowed retreat from 
Germany or war, and there can scarcely remain a doubt as 
to the choice he will make. Indeed it is already made in the 
demand that Prussia should demobilize her army, a demand 
which was either a folly unworthy of statesmanship, or a 
serious menace, and which has already been met by Prussia 
with a formal refusal, followed up by the statement, which 
always precedes a great Continental war, that Prussia con- 

siders Austrian armaments as levied against herself. 

After that the preservation of peace is a mere possibility, and 
Prussia enters the war with two most important advantages— 
the sympathy of North Germans, and the right, if she wins, 
to insist on the “reform of the Federation.” The King in 
fact plays his game not for a ducal coronet, but an Imperial 
Crown, and plays it without the chance of resistance from 
those who are to become his subjects. The hope of an ulti- 
mate union is so dear to most German hearts, that even the 
Prussian Liberals are constrained to respect the politician who 
dares strike hard for the prize, and if the Prassian Chamber 
assembled to-morrow it would, if the journals may be trusted, 
vote first that Bismark should be dismissed, and next that his 
policy should be carried on. The next step will be to pardon 
him for the sake of his policy, and we may yet see the Prus- 
sian Chamber eagerly voting support to the man who, while 
suspending the national Constitution, promises to enlarge the 
national bounds. And indeed it is hard even for Englishmen 
not to acknowledge that they have been unjust to Count von 
Bismark. The man’s policy is detestable, but his objects are 
great, his plans adequate, and his ability marvellous, A mere 
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squireen, trained only to second-rate diplomacy, he has raised | tion and sting the conscience of an apathetic Legislature, His 
himself to the absolute sway of a kingdom, which no sooner | long arraignment of the Irish Church, partly statistical and 


obeys him than he begins to turn it into an empire. If he 


succeeds he will have fulfilled the most cherished desire of 


his country,—accomplished for Germany all, save freedom, 
which Cavour secured for the Italian people. Doubtless 
he is a lower man than the great Italian who knew 
so well the power latent in free institutions, and who 
dying refused to govern with a state of siege; but he 
has much larger means, and he uses them with at least equal 
daring. The man who in his position can at once govern 
Prussia, keep down the Liberals, compel Liberals to admire 
him, defy the Austrian army, outwit the Austrian diplomatists, 
and either face or conciliate the Emperor Napoleon, must be, 
whatever his faults or his demerits, a man of statesmanlike 
brain. He may lose his game even now, for he has made a 
mistake in alienating the Liberals, and Austria can by sur- 
rendering Venetia break almost loose from the toils, but so far 
he has played it with a skill almost worthy the magnificence of 
the stake. If there were the slightest ground to believe that the 
work once accomplished he would restore the liberties of 
Prussia, the sympathies of Great Britain would yet be on his 
side. The union of North Germany is not offensive to English- 
men, and the liberation of Venice is decidedly satisfactory, 
while it is not forgotten that Austria is now the great 
Catholic power. There is, too, a curious dislike in the British 
middle-class mind for the little German States which would be 
heartily gratified by their complete extinction. Why it should 
exist as it does, among people who never travel and know 
next to nothing of Germany, is inexplicable ; but it does, and 
might under other circumstances be a strong impelling force. 
The British mind is actually irritated at hearing people whose 
territories are scarcely larger than a Scotch Duke’s estate 
called ruling powers, and they would hear of the absorption 
of Hesse or the annexation of Oldenburg with a mysterious 
sense of glee. For the moment, however, a dislike of Prussia, 
born of her conduct during the Danish war, overbears the 
chronic suspicion of Catholics, the usual favour for audacity, 
and even the otherwise permanent sympathy with the Italians. 
Austria, it is evident, will at the beginning of the war receive 
the moral support of Great Britain, and will, we hope, for the 
sake of Europe, benefit by it as much as Denmark did. She 
does but pay for her sins, and her victory would at once 
threaten Italy, reinvigorate the Papacy, and place the consti- 
tution of Hungary once more in hopeless abeyance. She is 
almost for the first time in her history in the right in this 
struggle, but to sympathize deeply with a Power which has 
been for centuries the consistent foe of freedom, which even 
now holds down three of her countries by mere terror, and 
which has only been provoked to battle by fear of losing her 
share of unjust spoil, would be, for Liberals at all events, a 
grave political error. They cannot sympathize with Count 
von Bismark, but they can at least wish that in the conflict of 
Powers Italy may regain her own, that while the ruffians 
squabble fair Una may escape. 





SIR JOHN GRAY’S MOTION. 
HE debate upon the Irish Church Establishment on last 
Tuesday night added even less to the interest or the 
reason of the question than most of the late discussions upon 
Irish affairs. It is hard indeed to see how any new phase of 
the dispute could exhibit itself after a protracted contest of 
five-and-thirty years, after the most elaborate examination of 


conflicting claims by statesmen and thinkers, and after the | 


cause of the Irish Establishment had been judged and con- 
demned by Liberals of every variety of opinion. It has been 
a misfortune, we think, to the cause of religious equality in 
Ireland that, in times of apathy and in times of excitement 
alike, the subject has been forced upon the notice of the 
House of Commons, and the most convincing arguments have 
lost the test of novelty. More would perhaps have been done 
had less talk been expended upon the matter. Nor of late 
years has the cause been fortunate in the selection of its 
champions. Neither Mr. Bernal Osborne nor Mr. Dillwyn were 
precisely men to whom the introduction of a grave measure of 


| partly historical, fell flat upon the ear of the House ; for 
neither his statistics nor his history were new, nor was he 
| apparently at home ineither. The real business of argument on 
| behalf of the Irish Liberals was done by Colonel Greville ang 
The O'Donoghue, who brought out some really telling points 
,in speeches distinguished not by eloquence merely, but b 

qualities far more valuable, and unhappily far rarer with 
| Irish politicians—close reasoning and moderation. From q 
|very early period in the discussion, however, it was clear 
enough that no practical solution could be expected, and Mr, 
Chichester Fortescue’s declaration that on this vital question 
the Government had no policy, or were afraid to carry out the 
policy which they believed to be just, was anticipated. The 
degrading indecision thus again manifested by Ministers was 
perhaps in their peculiar situation inevitable, but it will cer. 
tainly damage them with the Catholics of Ireland. It was no 
wonder that the Tories were jubilant, that Mr. Whiteside 
rushed to champion the Church with more than his accustomed 
Quixotism, and for above an hour ran a muck among the ranks 
of the Liberals with more wicked hard-hitting than usual. 

It is not creditable that at so important a crisis in the 
history of Ireland this question—which not less than the 
Land question keeps alive disaffection—should be quietly 
shelved for an indefinite term. Some may find comfort in 
the fact that never was a more contemptible array of sophisms 
unfolded, even in this decrepid and failing cause. All the 
old weapons, it is true, from the armoury of Sir Robert 
Inglis and Mr. Law have been taken down from the 
racks where they have hung, venerable in dust and 
cobwebs, and have been once again furbished up for their 
annual use. We have, however, from long habit become 
so accustomed to these dialectical curiosities, that few 
care now to go to the trouble of answering them. At one 
time, before the Settlement of 1829, they possessed a certain 
degree of force, but the course of events since has deprived 
them of every remnant of plausibility. No one now defends, 
scarcely any one even then defended, the Irish Establishment 
as an institution in itself beneficent and just. It is to the pre- 
judices and passions of the nation that the upholders of as- 
cendaney appeal. The Protestantism of England is called 
on to maintain this outwork in the enemy’s country—a costly 
and disastrous outwork, which in three centuries has not won 
an inch of ground from the foe. The English reverence for 
the rights of property is invoked. You are sapping, says Mr. 
Whiteside and his fellows, the whole fabric of our society ; 
you are throwing down every barrier of principle and law; 
you are violating the solemn pledges of the Act of 
Emancipation, the Act of Union, the Act of Settlement. 
These fallacies were, it had been fondly hoped, buried out of 
sight long since, but they were disinterred on Tuesday night. 
It surely must be unnecessary in the present generation to 
defend the proposition, that both the right of property and all 
legislative settlements are valid only so far as they tend to 
secure the public good. The principle, which in our ordinary 
dealings—our railway extensions, for example, and the Cattle 
Plague Bill—we have laid down is, that private property may 
be taken for public purposes on fairly compensating the 
owner. But in our public policy we have gone much further : 
we have not shown any very squeamish repugnance to touch- 
ing vested interests, to disturbing existing settlements. By 
the Reform Act we annihilated an immense property in 
rotten boroughs. By our abolition of slavery we annihilated 
an immense property in human flesh and blood. To go further 
back, we abolished at the Revolution the Established Epis- 
copal Church of Scotland. But the most conspicuous instance 
of this policy on our part, bearing, too, a singular analogy 
to the case of Ireland, was that pointed out by Colonel 
Greville in his able and logical speech. The Act of 1854, 
dealing with the Canadian Clergy Reserves, is a convine- 
| ing proof that we attribute no peculiar sanctity to Church 
| property. Mr. Frederick Peel, the Under-Secretary for the 
| Colonies at the time, expressed in a few words the policy which 
/reason and justice enjoin. “If,” said he, “we regard the 
| Church of England as a body of individuals, we have taken the 











vast political and social change should have been entrusted. | most,ample care that they shall continue to enjoy the stipends 
In the present instance, however, the Irish Liberal party have | now allotted to them ; but looking at the Church as an incor- 
been peculiarly unlucky in their choice. Sir John Gray, to! porated institution, if we are asked to maintain it against the 
whom the motion praying in effect for the disendowment of | wishes of the country, I for one should shrink from the respon- 
the Irish Establishment was committed, is a man of much | sibility.” These words put most tersely and forcibly the case 
‘of Ireland as it should be viewed by a Liberal Government. 


talent and much honesty of purpose, but he is deficient in | 
almost all the qualities which are needed to arrest the atten- Happily for Canada and for England the Act was passed, and 
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a rebellious people was changed, as it were magically, to a loyal 
people. So much for the sanctity of property to which Mr. White- 
side appeals. Nor will it appear that we have treated with any 
greater indulgence compacts, legislative or otherwise, where Par- 
liament has deemed it expedient to rescind or alter them. The 
Act of Settlement has been cited; it has been said, if you violate 
it in respect of Church property, how can you maintain it in 
respect of lay property? If such “ Chaos-come-again ” be 
the inevitable result of touching the Act of Settlement, how 
has social order survived the blows of 1833 and 1838? In 
the former year we deliberately violated the Act of Settle- 
ment ; we extinguished one-half the Irish Episcopacy ; in the 
latter year we went still further; we confiscated one-quarter 
of the ecclesiastical revenues. If we turn from the Act of 
Settlement to the Act of Union, we find no greater inclination 
to respect this inviolable compact. We have touched the 
articles of that compact in more instances than one where our 
own interests or convenience was concerned, and shall we now 
permit its provisions, framed in a very harvest-time of bigotry 
and corruption, to bar plain justice ? 

Thus far of those prescriptive and quasi-legal arguments 
which weigh most with a body so Conservative as the House 
of Commons. The rest is empty, often insolent declamation. 
It concerns little what the Catholics, before their admission 
to political right, may have promised to do or not todo. We 
are not the men who promised, we are not even the represen- 
tatives or successors of the men who promised ; on us those 
pledges are in nowise binding. We decline therefore to re- 
ceive as argument or evidence in the case what Dr. Doyle or 
Mr. O'Connell may have said in 1829. We decline also to 
follow Mr. Whiteside in his elaborate eulogy of Ulster—that 
happy and loyal land where the amusement of violating the 
Party Emblems Act is occasionally diversified agreeably by 
shooting a stray Catholic. When we are invited to consider 
the North by itself as a proof of Protestant strength in 
Ireland, it should be remembered that this style of reasoning 
cuts both ways. 1+ should beremembered that if we take Munster 
and Connaught, the Celtic part of Ireland, by themselves, we 
get a result even moreshameful than is given by an examination 
of the general census. In a population of about two millions and 
a half less than five per cent. are Churchmen, enjoying exclu- 
sively a gross ecclesiastical revenue of more than 300,000/. 
perannum. Surely, if we accept Mr. Whiteside’s statement 
that the Church of Ireland’s duty is “to instruct those who 
belong to it in the maxims of religion and truth,” we must 
admit that in the two provinces named the work ought to 
be well done. 

The truly important question is, what practical proposal is 
likely to emerge from these protracted discussions? The 
refusal of the Government to lead, their disinclination even to 
follow, has for a moment obscured the probable future. The 
disendowment of all creeds seems to be the sole possible issue. 
The principle of paying all creeds, which would work better in 
Ireland than perhaps any other, is forbidden by several unto- 
ward combinations of circumstance. The Catholic clergy— 
at least the Catholic hierarchy—have distinctly and _per- 
sistently rejected repeated offers of State aid. Even were 
they to yield, it is doubtful whether the English nation 
would consent to endow Romanism on a large scale. 
True, such a refusal in the face of the Maynooth Grant would 

be extremely illogical, but it would certainly be not unpre- 
cedented. If, however, the nation should be at any time 
disposed to grant stipends for religious service to the Irish 
Catholic priesthood, we trust the policy designated by Mr. 
Chichester Fortescue in his late speech will not be adopted. 
No possible course combines so many dangers with such smal 
real benefit as that of taking from the Irish Establishment a | 
certain portion—say half—of its income, and handing it over 
not to the Catholic priesthood, but to the Episcopate, to expend 
as they pleased. It is plain, however, that adopt what plan 
we may, the present absurdities can be tolerated no longer. 
If we desire to escape from the miserable and humiliating 
position which we have so long occupied in Ireland, we would 
do well to consider calmly the words of one who reflects more 
truly perhaps than any other Irish representative the feelings 
of the people of Ireland. “We, the Roman Catholics of 


Treland,” said The O’Donoghue, in concluding his eloquent 
protest against the Established Church, “use no threats, 
direct or indirect ; we rest our case upon its merits; all 
that we demand is religious equality and equal privileges 
for all ; and in return for justice we offer you the loyalty of , 
@ nation.” It is a high price doubtless—that justice, yet 
the offer may be worth our acceptance. 


‘ 





THE CHRISTIAN YEAR. 

HERE are few poems of the present day, and certainly no 
religious poems, that have acquired so vast a popularity and 
| SO permanent an influence as those of Keble’s Christian Year, and 
| now that the poct himself bas left us, it seems a fit moment to in- 
| quire what the nature of that influence has been. We have been 
severely condemned for saying that his poetry was very sweet, 
very thin, and very feminine; but hasty as such a judgment 
seems, we conceive it to be a true and mature one,—not, we need 
hardly say, because there is so profound a feeling of spiritual de- 
pendence in all Mr. Keble’s verses, for in some sense that is of 
the very essence of Christian feeling,—and if it is feminine, it is 
only because women are so far of higher nature than men,—but 
rather because Mr. Keble loved to foster artificially the feeling 
| of dependence by making for himself a string of occasions to 
|which it became a kind of second nature to attune the spirit 
of his own mind, — because he forced his poetic insight, 
which was delicate, but not very fertile and original, into 
the service of these often fanciful occasions of worship. ‘The 
idea of The Christian Year, the idea of so mapping out the various 
little hints and allusions given in the Gospels, as to find a well 
defined and appropriate mood of spiritual poetry for as many days 
| as possible in the calendar, seems to us to have been popular rather 
| for its faultiness than for its merit. Religious men and women 
in general, especially the latter, want something more to lean 
/upon than God has actually given. ‘They find a difficulty in so 
raising thgir own thoughts to the few illuminated points in the 
| mysterious world of spirits as to keep their earthly duties in a 
‘constantly living and fresh relation with their faith. ‘There is 
something so oppressive to them in the infinite, untrayelled night, 
lighted up here and there by suns or planets, but stretching for 
the most part far beyond our utmost reach of knowledge, 
that they catch with relief at the proposal of the Puseyite poet 
to trace out with mimic stars,—really lamps lighted by human 
ingenuity at the mere verbal suggestions of revelation,—the 
yearly round of human exertion, by finling or forcing a mood 
of occasional piety out of the smallest items of historic incident or 
moral epithet in the great history of revelation. Now we do not 
call that a tendency springing from the true, childlike spirit 
which Christ spoke of as the only one which could enter into 
the Kingdom of Heaven, but rather one that loves regulated 
moods so well as to impose spiritual lights on itself which are not 
divine, but human. In all true faith there is a free wide region of 
simple wonder, of which all that we know is that it is within the 
region of God’s rule, though outside the circle of the light which He 
has given us. It is a part of the true spirit of dependence,—that 
spirit of dependence which is not only feminine but masculine,—to 
lean only upon God, and gaze into the darkness which He leaves 
in many places still so deep around us without trying to fancy 
it light. True poetry, no less than true faith, demands some 
courage in facing the large blanks in our knowledge, as well as 
true trust towards the revealed will and mind of God. But the 
Puseyite poet, imitating at a distance the Roman Catholic Church, 
has tried to blot out these blank spaces in our field of view by mul- 
tiplying indefinitely the number of derivative trains of association 
which may be linked on, more or less laboriously, to given points 
in the Gospel history. It is his aim to cover with a number of 
well defined subordinate lines of meditation, the area of thought 
and feeling which a more masculine faith would attempt to fill 
by recasting our modern difficulties and temptations in the 
‘spirit and mould of our Lord’s teaching. Instead of restating 
‘and reconciling our faith with the strides of modern medical 
‘science, the Puseyite poct writes beautiful verses about St. Luke the 

“ beloved physician.” Instead of reccnsidering the new historical 

points of view brought before all sincere inquirers by modern investi- 

gation in connection with the Gospel narrative, the Puseyite poet 

looks for some little distinct characteristic of each of the four 

Evangelists in order to fill his historical horizon with a fourfold 

train of edifying feeling. . Instead of musing on the spirit of 

modern charity, the Puseyite poct takes the Apostolic title bestowed 

upon Barnabas, “the Son of Consolation, a Levite,” and 

plays a strain of gentle musical variations on that theme. 

And so it is everywhere. ‘The characteristic attempt of the 

Puseyite poet is not to throw the light of God’s character and 

revelation on the new world in which we live, but to find some 

definite chain of pious antique associations in connection with the 

‘lessons,’ or ‘ epistles,’ or ‘ gospels’ appointed for each of the days 

in the Church's calendar. And the whole effect of this is to turn 

the Christian imagination, the Christian fancy, upon the details 

of the divine story, instead of upon its central light and teaching, 
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and often upon details so minute and accidental that the strain of 


thought suggested takes up quite a disproportionate place in our 
o oD 1 ' 


religion. Thus it seems to become a more important matter to 
the Church that Demas (of whom we know nothing else) deserted 
Paul, or that Mark quarrelled with him, or that the lesson relating 
Aaron’s act of idolatry is selected for the fifth Sunday after | 
Easter, or that St. Matthew was perhaps the same person as Levi 
the publican, and left his profitable calling at the word of Christ, 


than it is to discover what ‘x, in our own times, deserting Christ sil 


what is truly cleaving to Him; what concession we mayand may not 
make to the claims of friendship; what are the acts of idolatry to 
which modern priests are tempted; what callings we ought to 
abandon, and what only to remould and clear of their insincerities 
or injustices, in order to obey the command ‘Follow me.’ The 
theory of course is, that by diligently pursuing the hints thrown out 
in Scripture in such passages, we do find our modern duty. But it 
is not a true theory, unless at all events, instead of confining 
ourselyes to the passage after Mr. Keble’s fashion and the fashion 
of most modern sermons, which are so far Puseyite in their method, 
we take as wide a grasp as we may of the whole spirit of revela- 
tion, of what it teaches, and of what it leaves dark, and then follow 
it up by as wide a grasp as we can get of the whole teaching of 
modern science and experience. The spirit of The Christian Year 
specks with points of often quite imaginary light—really mere 
dots of bright, pious association—the horizon of a modern intel- 
lect and conscience. 

Yet Mr. Keble himself, in perhaps the finest verses which he 
ever wrote, delineated the trustful, free, unformulattd attitude 
of mind that faces its own ignorance as freely as its knowledge, 

—an attitude of mind the radical unpopularity of which with 
religious people caused, in great measure, the popularity of The 
Christian Year. Even these fine verses would scarcely have 
been written had not the Old Testament lesson for the twenty- 
first Sunday after Trinity (Habakkuk ii.) contained the following 
grand words :—‘‘ The vision is yet for an appointed time, but at 
the end it shall speak, and not lie; though it tarry, wait for it; 
because it will surely come, it will not tarry.” ‘This verse 
suggested to Mr. Keble a train of thought which delineates the 
highest tone of a Jewish prophet’s mind far better than his 
own :— 

“ That is the heart for thoughtful seer, 

Waiting in trance nor dark nor clear* 

Th’ appalling Future as it nearer draws, 

His spirit calmed the storm to meet, 

Feeling the rock beneath his fect, 

And tracing through the cloud the eternal Cause. 
“ That is the heart for watchman true, 

Waiting to see what God will do 

As on the Church the gathering twilight falls: 

No more he strains his wistful eye 

If chance the golden hours be nigh 

By youthful hope seen beaming round her walls, 
“ Forced from his shadowy paradise, 

His thoughts to Heaven the steadier rise, 

There seek his answer while the world reproves, 

Contented in his darkling round 

If only, he be faithful found, 

When from the East the eternal morning moves.’ 

It may be said that what delineates the highest attitude of a 
Hebrew prophet’s mind does not delineate the highest attitude 
of a Christian's mind, but the difference certainly does not con- 
sist in placing more stress on the minutest incidents and 
allusions of a history which derives all its importance from the 
unveiling of the divine character, not from the little human traits, 
or even shadows of human traits, which are so painfully culled 
by edifying writers from the Bible It was evidently Mr. Keble’s aim 
in The Christian Year to delineate the various events and objects, the 
outlines of which come out more or less faintly in the Bible, as a sort 
of world of higher Nature, full of all those rich well-springsof poetical 
inspiration and suggestion which, on a lower plane, the mountains, 
valleys, rivers, seas, and skies of earth present to the mind of 
such a poet as Wordsworth. In most of Keble’s poems there is an 
opening of sweet but dilute Wordsworthian verse upon the aspects 


of outward nature, which rises,—or falls, as it may be,—as the | 


poem goes on, into the poetical treatment of the Biblical inci- 
dent or allusion which really suggested it, and which bears some 


real or fanciful analogy to the natural scenery delineated in its | 


commencement. ‘Thus the poem on Monday in Whitsun week, 
taking as its text a verse from the Old Testament lesson about } 
the ruin of the Tower of Babel, begins with a very delicate de- 
scription of the sort of ruin an affectionate heart desires, if ruin 
must come, for its old home,— 





* “It shall come to pass in that day that the light shall not be clear uor dark.” 
—Zech. xiv, 6. 


“ Far opening down some woodland deep aaa 
In their own quiet glade should sleep 
The relies dear to thought, 
And wild-flower wreaths from side to side 
Their waving tracery hang, to hide 
What ruthless Time hath wrought,” 

—and then the poet goes on to contrast this vision with the 
‘fancied dreariness of the ruined ‘Tower of Babel, and of course 
| (to draw the lesson that selfish ambition is always destined t6 
this sort of dreary ruin. In fact it is the effort of The Chris. 
_tian Year to transfigure the lower world of natural beauty and its 
suggestions in a higher world of sacred history and its lessons, 
—to make the lives of saints, and apostles, and all the little 
occasions of ecclesiastical anniversaries, bear the same relation to 
the revelation of God in Christ that the planets and lesser lights 
bear to that of the sun in the physical universe. Now we believe 
this to be a useless and even a narrowing and misleading effort,—and 
one which too often necessarily fails to reach the natural springs 
of true poetry. What are St. Simon and St. Jude, for instance, to 
us? No doubt good men to whom we are indirectly deeply in- 
debted, but of whom we know absolutely nothing, and who are far 
less to us even as Christians now, than the hard-working curate who 
will preach about them to our sorrow, or the benevolent builder 
or tea-dealer who may listen to him with wonder and respect. 
The religious value of the details of the Scripture history seems 
to us altogether to consist in the light it throws on God’s charac- 
ter, laws, and love. Separated from this, the sort of sanctity 
which is attached to St. Andrew’s Day, or St. Michael's Day, or an 
allusion in the epistle for the twenty-third Sunday after Trinity, 
is not religious, and is far from poetical. This is why Mr. Keble's 
verses so often dwindle from a beautiful opening into a dry, fine- 
drawn, and unimpressive close. You cannot people the religious 
world of thought with these ancient forms and incidents, however 
sacred their associations. If you do, at least, it withers away 
before your sight, and becomes a world of dry bones in spite of all 
the piety of the mind which attempts the transfiguration. It is 
as far beyond a poet’s power to spin out the divine nature into 
threads of ecclesiastical incident, as it is to spin out the beauty of 
physical nature into threads of secular incident. Poetry ceases 
directly you descend too much into accidental details, and leave 
the springs of thought and beauty. And sweet and pathetic as is 
much of the late Mr. Keble’s religious poetry, it has had, we 
think, no little narrowing influence on those whom it has affected 
most, by virtue of its often excessively occasional, artificially occa- 
sional, character. ‘That the occasions selected were ecclesiastical 
rather than secular or domestic, is perhaps not in their favour as 
poetry. An ecclesiastical occasion may be as paltry as any other. 
Religious poetry must keep to God and the broader characteristics 
of divine revelation, if it is to have its full influence. It becomes 
poor and loses all the power of religious poetry, when it pros- 
trates itself before small incidents and minute allusions. 





RAZORS. 
T is, we suppose, rather below the dignity of History to write 
upon razors, real razors, sharp things of fat steel, with which 
people who aspire to smooth chins daily cut off their beards and 
exasperate their tempers. It was a great writer, however, who 
said that he questioned whether the habit of shaving in one sex— 
we fear he said the necessity of shaving, but then he lived before 
the beard movement—was not a fair compensation for the pains 
of child-bearing in the other. Each is in some degree the result 
of civilization, for while savage women bear their children and go 
to work the next day without any perceptible ill consequences, 
savage men either exempt themselves from shaving altogether, or 
adopt means more summary and of less frequent recurrence than 
the daily operation with steel. One race uses fire, another pumice- 
stone, another lime, and a fourth the hard inner cuticle of the 
oyster-shell, a device which seems ingeniously adapted to combine 
the largest amount of ugliness with the greatest quantity of suf- 
fering. ‘The civilized world, however, and the semi-civilized, so 
far as it shaves, which is extensively, the Mussulman world alone 
attaching real sanctity to the beard, has adopted the razor, and it 
is worth the while of three-fourths of those who will read these 
lines to consider what really is the best shape and make of an 
instrument so incessantly in use. Upon that point we have a 

| little information to give them which seems to us obviously sound, 
‘and which is derived from an essay by a cutler, or, as he proudly 
| styles himself, a ‘‘razor maker,” one Benjamin Kingsbury, of 
| Boud Street. In an exceedingly verbose and slightly pompous 
| but very sensible pamphlet, he gives the lay barbers at least 
| one very valuable hint, a ‘ wrinkle” which we should have 
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thought it a cutler’s interest to keep very strictly to Mansell. a 
course his advice is of no use to professionals, even if they would 
take it. They learn to know a good razor by practice, they are 
masters of the mystical, and to most men unattainable, art called 
” and they can make up for any temporary defect by 
skill in manipulation. It is not given to lay shavers to make those 
long sweeping strokes, any more than to untrained oarsmen, nor 
did any layman that ever we met acquire that ineffable, and as it 
were spiritual, mystery, the art of giving the last fine edge to the 
sveapon by a stroke or two on the palm. Besides, the barbers have 
an advantage none of their subjects, or patients, or clients, or 
constituents, or whatever they call them, can ever hope to rival. 
They cannot shave by the aid of a leverage on their own noses. 
Teaching barbers is waste of time, but to the outside world, the 
wretched majority who have neither time, nor patience, nor nerve 
to be artistically shaven, there is one little secret about the opera- 
tion worth knowing, and that is this. The only test for a razor 
is a microscope. As a rule, almost all English razors are in- 
tended to be good, the cheap specimens as well as the dear, and 
indeed the cheap specimens are good just as often as the dear. 
The present writer was fool enough once, when prouder of having a 
beard than he is now, to give a guinea fora pair of razors sup- 
posed to be by the best maker in England, and declared next day 
his belief that they would not cut butter. That was an unjustifiable 
exaggeration, for properly managed they would have cut it ; but 
they were very bad, many degrees worse than the worst of the shil- 
ling and two-shilling razors to which in expiation he thereafter con- 
fined himself. Thereasonis explained very clearly by Mr. Kingsbury, 
rather more clearly perhaps than he exactly intended. <A razor is 
nothing more or less than a saw, with very minute and thin teeth, 
which does not cut—nothing cuts—but saws off the hair of the 
beard. If those teeth are straight, continuous, and even, the razor 
is a good one ; and if not, not ; and there is no other possible test for 
razors. When you buy one at any price over a shilling—it is hard 
to criticize at that price—look steadily along its edge through a 
strong magnifier until you find one whose teeth are as even as 
those of asaw. That nine times out of ten will be a good razor, 
while one with uneven or broken teeth never can by any chance 
be good. ‘The edge of a razor, a pen-knife, and every other very 
keen instrument, consists of a great number of minute points, 
commonly called teeth, which, if the instrument is in itself good, 
and in good condition, follow each other through its whole extent 
with great order and closeness, and constitute by their unbroken 
regularity its excessive keenness. The edge of such an instrument 
acts on the beard, the skin, or anything else, not so much by the 
direct application of weight or force as by being drawn, even 
slightly, along it; because, by this operation, the fine teeth of 
which it consists pass in quick succession, in the same direction, 
and over the same part of the substance. My readers will be con- 
vinced of this if they will make the following experiment on their 
glove or their hand, as they like best. Let them hold the razor 
either perpendicularly or obliquely, and press on it with some 
considerable force in a direct line from right to left, and they will 
have no great reason to fear the consequences. But let them 
move it from that direction, let them draw it towards them, or 
push it from them, in the smallest degree, in the gentlest manner, 
and it will instantly make an incision. When they have made 
this experiment, they will be convinced of the truth of what I 
have asserted, namely, that in the operation of shaving, very 
little weight, and even very little force, are necessary.” ‘There 
is of course always a possibility that the razor may be made 
of steel so over tempered that it is brittle, or so under-tempered 
that it is soft, but as a rule cutlers, though they cannot and do 
not sell uniform edges, do try to sell a uniform quality of steel. 
Hardness is essential, but they are responsible for this, and it is 
only necessary to remember that heat softens steel, and that con- 
Sequently the trick of steeping razors in hot water makes them 
much less effective than they were at first. Weight is of no im- 
portance, except to the caprice of the buyer. ‘he lightest are 
probably now the best, because very dear razors are usually light, 
and more care will be used in selecting the blades, but the weight 
in itself is a matter of no moment whatever. Neither is shape. 
Nine-tenths of the razor blades made in England are now of the 
same form—a thin knife of steel thickening towards the back, and 
broader at point than shoulder—but they are not better and not 
worse than the blade of even thickuess set in a thick back which 
came into favour about fifteen years ago, or the blade of equal 
breadth throughout, still sometimes sold. Of course the edge 
ought to be straight, or they cannot be stropped properly, and 
English cutlers assume universally that they ought to be hung 
loosely in a sort of case-handle. We have lived among people 
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who use their razors set straight like knives, and the true model 
would seem to be one which fastened the razor at the angle pre- 
ferred by him who wields it—a razor with a spring, but it is of no 
use fighting a trade, and the main pointis the edge. Nothing but 
the magnifier will test this, and all oaths about steel, and water, 
and makers are just so many words. If the teeth are not regular 
they will not saw a beard smoothly, any more than a jagged saw 
will cut easily through a plank. 

These minute little teeth break of course very easily, particu- 
larly with men who have stiff beards—beards “ with iron in 
them,” the beards of the obstinate or combative—and the next 
lesson to learn is how to restore the teeth. Mr. Kingsbury, whose 
pamphlet is marked “Twelfth edition,” and whose experience, we 
suspect, tallies with that of most men who have ever been con- 
demned to shave in cutlerless lands, is all for the hone—the long 
bit of smooth porous stone which every cutler uses, and most 
eutlers will, if you let them, decry. Drop a little oil on that, 
the olive oil of the cruet-stand, and, says Mr. Kingsbury, 
* Let him then lay one side of the razor flat across the hone, and 
so that the shoulder of the razor (which adjoins the tang) may 
touch the nearest part of it. Having gained this position, he may 
begin to draw the razor towards him, in a manner somewhat cir- 
cular, and with a moderate degree of pressure, till he arrives at 
the very point of it. When this has been done on one side the 
razor should be turned, and the same operation take place on the 
other side of it. In this manner he may proceed till the hone has 
produced the desired effect.” Nobody does that. We write with 
the experience of crowded cabins in many voyages, and we say 
deliberately that the majority of lay shavers strop the razor on the 
hone the reverse way, lifting the back till the edge is turned. They 
have not the patience for the scientific process, and trust to the 
strop to make all smooth. ‘This operation continued, as Mr. Kings- 
bury says, till the edge of the razor looks ‘‘ like wire,” or, as we 
should say, till the operator's thumb refuses to be tortured any 
longer, it should recommence on the strop, but in the reverse way, 
namely, from the point to the shoulder, the “ teeth of the razor 
thus receiving the direction in which they will perform to most ad- 
vantage "—as we should say, getting their polish the better for 
being rubbed the contrary way to the friction on the hone. The 
strop itself should be perfectly flat, not raised in the centre, with- 
out elasticity, covered with calf-skin, and according to Mr. Kings- 
bury, greased with ‘‘a composition ” upon which he is very learned 
and absolutely unintelligible, neither telling his readers what it 
ought to be made of nor explaining its use. We venture to sub- 
mit, on the other hand, that the only strop worth using with a 
hone is one of very smooth calf-skin, that compositions are dirty 
messes useful only to make strops dear, and that half a minute of 
extra effort will, on the plain broad strop of our fathers, sharpen a 
honed razor three times as well as twice the time expended on some 
expensive imbecility. ‘The square strop, in particular, is an instrument 
specially designed to spoil razors, the “ setting” side, as it is called, 
not being a hone, but usually a bit of uneven stone, as suitable for 
the purpose as the front doorstep or the street pavement. Use the 
hone every two days, and the plain strop every day properly, and 
if the razor is made of decent steel and the operator will use his 
magnifier when buying it, he will have no pain, if his beard is the 
stiffest in Christendom. Of course he may cut himself. If a man 
will take a night-cap and make it stiff, or talk to his children 
while shaving, or use too much soap—tke temptation, praised, 
we are sorry to see, by our pamphleteer, of the effeminate 
shaver—or keep a razor with slippery handles, nothing can 
keep the razor’s edge from going a trifle too deep. Ig ought to 
go deep, as a needful form of suasion, a distinct reminder that 
Providence has placed us under laws a great deal more rigid than 
any legislators will ever make, laws which compel fire to burn, 
water to drown, and shaky razors to cut, whether the victim be a 
man of principle cr no. ‘There are, too, faces made to be cut, 
faces over which no razor can gosafely, any more than a cab horse 
can go over the Strand when the parish is mending it, but these 
are exceptional circumstances. With a razor such as Mr. Kings- 
bury has described, and set, as we have said, in a decently firm 
hand, shaving ought to be nearly as pleasant and as profitable as 
the infinitely wiser custom of leaving it alone. 

Mr. Kingsbury enters into some elaborate and slightly comic 
considerations as to the best soap for shaving and the best method 
of using the razor, but the results of experience may in both cases 
be somewhat more briefly stated. Cocoanut oil is better than any 
lather that ever was or will be made, if only Europeans would 
consent to use it. As they will not, the best soap is any soap 
made from oil, quite free from grit, from the caustie of which 
Naples soap is full, and from ashes of any kind. Shaving powders 
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are all bad, the scent in them not being oily at all, and so are 
most of the caked matters sold as substitutes for soap. The best 
soap we have ever met with has a stamp “ United Service Soap ” 
on it, but we have not an idea of its composition, and Mr. Kings- 
bury gives in his pamphlet a preference to olive soap, which, if it 
is made of olive oil, seems reasonable, but which we imagine he 
sells. As to the use of the razor, on which he is great, three little 
sentences contain, we imagine, the ultimate sum of human wisdom, 
‘¢ Don’t scrape, don’t cut yourself, and don’t, if you have children, 
leave your razors about.” 








THE PONSONBYS. 

N the county of Cumberland, in the ward of Allerdale-above- 
Derwent, about eleven miles south of Whitehaven, are the 
manor and hall of Ponsonsy. We find a family taking its name 
from that place as early as the reign of Edward L., for in the 
twenty-ninth year of that King, ALEXANDER DE PoNzonBy, 
going to Rome to the Prior of Durham, had the King’s protection, 
dated the 1st of March. Among the charters of the priory of 
Conishead, in Lancashire, founded in the reign of Henry IL, is 
one from Edward II., confirming all previous grants to the 
priory ; and among these is recited (with no date) a grant of the 
church of Ponsonby, by Joun, son of Ponzon. If (as seems all 
but certain) the family who in the reign of Edward I. bore the 
name of Ponzonby, was the same with the family of Ponzon exist- 
ing some time in the interval between the reigns of Heury II. and 
Edward IL., it would seem probable, from the Danish suffix by 
(corresponding to the Saxon ton, an inclosed place), that the Pon- 
ZONS were descendants of one of the Danish settlers, whose pre- 
sence in those parts is indicated in many other cases by the same 
suffix; and that after first giving their name ¢o the place, they subse- 
quently took it again from the place. But there is another possible 
origin of the family. In Domesday Book, among the tenants 
in chief, occurs the name of WALTER, son of Ponz, who holds in 
Berkshire the manors of Etone and Ordegeston, held respectively 
by Gurth and Osgar allodially in the reign of Edward the Con- 
fessor; and it is also said in the same record that Ponz had madea 
donation toSt. Peter of Westminster out of Etoue, for the good of his 
soul. Is this Ponz the ancestor of the Ponsonby families, and is he 
the Picard founder whom the family tradition asserts to have com? 
over with William the Conqueror? If so, Walter, or some other 
son of Ponz, may have had a grant in one of the Danish districts 
in Cumberland, and have been called by the Danish settlers around 
him Ponz-son, while the name of his land was denoted by the 
addition of the Danish suffix by. We pass over, as resting on no 
authority, the family tradition that the Ponsonbys were made 
hereditary barbers to the King by Henry II. in 1177, and that 
hence came the three combs emblazoned on their coat of arms. 
The date assigned to this appointment seems to indicate that the 
story partly owed its origin to some confused idea that the 
connection of the Ponsonbys with Ireland began, like that of the 
Butlers, in the reign of the first Plantagenet. ‘There wasa family 
of the name of Ponsonby in Oxfordshire, one of whom, Sir Roger 
Ponsonby, clerk, was patron of the church of Chekenden, in 
that county, and in making his will, October 28, 1554, leaves 
legacies to his brothers, Sir William Ponsonby, Edmund Ponsonby, 
and John Ponsonby. This Sir Roger was seized of a moiety of 
the manor of Chekenden, but whether this family was connected 
in any way with the Ponsonbys of Cumberland, or, in common with 
them, was derived from Ponz, or his son Walter, of Berkshire, must 
be left entirely to conjecture. However all this may have been, it 
is certain fhat a Ponzonby or Ponsonby (probably the father of 
Alexander de Ponzonby), in the early part of the fourteenth cen- 
tury, in the reign of Edward I., obtained by marriage with Agnes, 
one of the two coheiresses of Alexander HALr, one moiety of 
the manor of that name lying about four miles nearer to White- 
haven than Ponsonby. The Ponsonbys eventually (after the reign 
of Richard II.) became possessed of the remainder of the manor, 
and it became their chief seat for many generations, and is still 
in the possession of decendants in the female line, who bear the 
name of Ponsonby.* The first of the family at Hale entered in 
the Heralds’ Visitation is John Ponsonby, of Haugh Heale (Hale), 
whose son, Simon Ponsonby, was the father of Henry Ponsonby, 
who lived at the end of the sixteenth century, and had two sons, 
John and Henry. John was twice married, and by his first wife had 
a son, John, who inherited the family property at Hale. After the 
death of this first wife, John Ponsonby the elder raised a regi- 





* We have to express our obligations to an interesting communication from a 
gallant member of the (Irish) Punsonby family, which supplies several incidents 
which are wanting in the common accouuts of the family. 





ment of horse for the service of the Parliament, and with his 
brother Henry joined the army collecting under Oliver Crom. 
well in 1649, for the reconquest of Ireland from the Catholic 
Confederates, at Bristol and Milford Haven, whence they 
embarked for Dublin. There is a story that on one of his 
Royalist friends taunting John Ponsonby with the discrepancy 
between his actions and his motto, ‘ Pro Rege, Lege, Grege,” 
“For King, Law, and People,” he replied, ‘You interpret 
wrongly ; the translation is, ‘ Fur King read People.” « This 
anecdote,” says our correspondent, “has also been related 
probably with equal truth, of Lord Brougham,” who took the 
same motto. Of the two brother adventurers, Heury Ponsonby 
had ultimately confiscated lands (Stackstown) assigned him in the 
county of Kerry, which were confirmed to him by the Acts of 
Settlement of 1666, and he was the ancestor of the Ponsonbys of 
Crotto, in that county. John, the elder brother, is the ancestor of 
the family which now holds the three peerages of Bessborough, 
Ponsonby, and De Mauley. He marched with Cromwell on his 
memorable campaign, and was present at the storm of Drogheda, 
and most of the succeeding victories, which ended (after Cromwell's 
return to England), under Ireton and his successors, in the entire 
subjugation of Ireland. Colonel Ponsonby was knighted, and on 
the termination of the contest was one of the Commissioners 
appointed to take the depositions of the Protestants concerning 
the murders committed by the Catholics during the Rebellion, and 
received with the other officers and soldiers of Cromwell a share 
of the confiscated lands. Our correspondent tells a curious tale: 
respecting Colonel Ponsonby’s allotment. ‘‘ The Butlers, driven. 
from the country, were now supposed to be utterly fallen, and 
their possessions shared in the fate of the rest. A fine property 
that belonged to them in the rich and fertile district near the city 
of Kilkenny was apportioned to Colonel John Ponsonby, while 
junior officers received less excellent grants. Among these was 
Lieutenant-Colonel Axtell, who thus became the proprietor of the 
ruined castle and uncultivated lands of the expelled Irish family 
of the Daltons, Kildalton, situated in the beautiful but wild 
valley of the Suir, consisting of mountain wastes and bogs, 
so that Axtell was loud in his complaints of his allotment. 
Ponsonby offerel to exchange with him, and Axtell gladly 
accepted the offer. For more than a year he revelled in his ac- 
quisition, but when peace was restored and the Butlers returned, 
they ejected without pity all those they found on their property, 
and Axtell was heard of no more.” Colonel Daniel Axtell was 
appointed Governor of Kilkenny and the adjoining district, 
which (if there is any truth in the preceding story) may partly 
account for his desire to exchange his allotment for one close to 
that city. However, poor Axtell had more dangerous enemies to. 
fear than the Butlers, and more at stake than mere property. He 
was called to account at the Restoration for being present and 
acting as an officer at the King’s trial, and was executed at 
Tybura, after a very spirited and able defence of himself, on the 
19th of October, 1660, when of course his Irish property would 
go to the Crown, who probably granted it back to the Butlers. 
“ Meanwhile, the farseeing Ponsonby had settled himself down to. 
improve Kildalton, which place, in honour of his second wife, 
Elizabeth, daughter of Lord Folliot, he called Bessies-borough, or 
BressBorouau,” so at least says our Ponsonby correspondent. 
Sir John Ponsonby was Sheriff of the counties of Wicklow and 
Kildare in 1654, and of Wicklow alone in 1655. On the Restora- 
tion (more fortunate than poor Axtell, who, besides his presence at 
the King’s trial, hal made many enemies in Ireland by his Pro- 
estant activity) Ponsonby was, on the 19th of March, 1661, 
appointed a Commissioner for executing the King’s Declaration of 
the preceding November for the settlement of Ireland; represented 
the county of Kilkenny in the first Irish Parliament, called on the 
9th of May, 1661; and on the 19th of July, 1662, by the name 
of Sir John Ponsonby, of Kildalton, in the county of Tipperary, 
Knight, with his brother, Henry Ponsonby, had a pardon 
granted by the King for all treasons, rebellions, levyings 
of war, &c., committed before and until December 29th, 1660. 
He had two grants of lands under the Acts of Settlement, 
and on the 15th of July, 1679, an abatement was made of the 
quit-rents imposed on his estate by the said Acts, ‘and by 
acquiring many debentures, and making other purchases, he left,” 
says Lodge, ‘‘ a considerable estate.” He died in the year 1678, ip 
the sixtieth year of his age. By his second wife he had two sons, 
Sir Henry Ponsonby and William Ponsonby. ‘There is some 
confusion and obscurity about the succession of the estate. 
Lodge says, ‘‘Sir Henry Ponsonby, Kuight, the elder son, had his 
estate of 1,500/. a year sequestered (as his mother had her jointure), 
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Dorothy, daughter of Captain Shaw, of Drogheda, but dying with- 
out issue in the reign of King William, the estate devolved on his 
prother, William Ponsonby, of Bessborough, Esq., who had his 
estate of 1,500/. a year sequestered, and was then living in the 
county of Wicklow.” On the other hand, our Ponsonby cor- 
respondent says, ** His eldest son, Sir Henry, bang attainted 
as an absentee, he was succeeded in his estates by his second 
son, William, who retained in his character some of the stern 
Puritanical feelings of his father, and was a fit leader of the 
few military Cromwellian farmers by whom he was surrounded. 
For by far the greater number of the soldier settlers had dis- 
appeared after a few years, and many of the Irish had re- 
turned to their former districts, regarding with natural dislike 
the occupiers of what they considered their own. In_ the 
southern counties the number of Roman Catholics far exceeded 
the Protestants, who, threatened by a common danger, united 
themselves into companies ; and of such companies as thus arose 
in Kilkenny and Waterford William Ponsonby became Colonel.” 
Then came the Revolution in England, the temporizing of 
Tyrconnell in Ireland, and then his declaration for James 
II. and the arrival of the latter in Ireland. William Ponsonby 
meanwhile, having assembled his companies, marched at the head 
of his regiment to Londonderry, and was welcomed in the city, 
which a few days afterwards was summoned in the name of James. 
At a meeting, however, of the chief officers of the garrison, held 
on the 10th of April, a resolution to hold out to the last was 
signed by them all, including Colonel Ponsonby ; and when the 
Governor was negotiating to surrender the place, Ponsonby and 
others manned the walls and defences, such as they were, with 
their soldiers, and repelled those who came expecting the surrender. 
The siege of Derry is a fact of our national history, and needs 
no recapitulation here; but the services rendered by William 
Ponsonby during its continuance were, when he was subse- 
quently ennobled, embodied in the patent of peerage. He 
served as member for the county of Kilkenny during the reign of 
Queen Anne, and in September, 1715, was called to the Privy 
Council. By Privy Seal dated July 28, and by patent of Sep- 
tember 11, 1721, he was created Baron of Bessborough, in the 
county of Kilkenny; and by Privy Seal of December 30, 1721, 
and by patent of February 28, 1722, he was advanced to the 
dignity of Viscount Duncannon. He died November 17, 1724, 
having had by his wife, Mary, sister of Brabazon Moore, of 
Ardee, county Louth, three sons and six daughters. Brabazon, 
the eldest son, entered the army, and was an officer in the 27th 
fnniskillings, and “being of noble stature and comely appear- 
auce,” he was appointed captain of the grenadiers of the same 
corps. ‘He did not inherit the sober character of his ancestors, 
but was gay and lively, and plunged deeply into the pleasures of 
the age; so that in course of time he found himself in pecuniary 
difficulties, from which he attempted to extricate himself by marry- 
ing a rich widow, then living in Dublin, Mrs. Colville, grand- 
daughter of Archbishop Margetson. ‘The lady, however, refusing 
to listen to his importunities, he resolved on a plan for making her 
his wife. She was awakened one morning by a band playing 
epithalamic airs outside her lodgings (the custom being to serenade 
newly married couples), an1 flying to the window, opened it, 
and beheld a great crowd cheering ; at the same moment the next 
window was thrown open, and Captain Brabazon Ponsonby ap- 


peared in a night-dress, smiling, and thanking the people for their | 


congratulations. Ue had hired the neighbouring apartment and 
the band, and by this ruse proclaimed that he was married to Mrs. 
Colville. In vain she denied the assertion ; public opinion, rest- 
ing on such convincing proofs, was too strong for her, and she 
finally gave way, and bestowed her hand and fortune on the gal- | 
lant officer,” who left the army. In 1704 he was returned to 
Parliament for the county of Kildare, and in 1713 and 1715 for 
the borough of Newton. In 1713 he was Sheriff of the county 


fruit. He had by his first wife (after whose death he mar- 
ried a second rich widow) two sons, who lived to maturity 
—William, who succeeded him, and John. His next brother, 
| Henry Ponsonby, of Ashgrove, in the county of Kilkenny, 
was also an officer in the army, and a member of Parliament. 
In 1735 he was Colonel of the 37th Regiment, and in 1742 
was appointed Brigadier-General, commanding the expedition 
sent into Flanders in aid of the Queen of Hungary. He was a 
Major-General at Dettingen, and at Fontenoy commanded a 
division, but was killed in that battle, May 11, 1745. His des- 
cendants are the present Ponsonby-Barkers, of Kilcooly. ‘ One 
of his grandchildren, Sarah Ponsonby, formed a romantic attach- 
ment with Lady Eleanor Butler, and flying from their parents’ 
houses, they established themselves at Llangollen, where they lived 
in nominal retirement, but in reality in the midst of society.” The 
Right Hon. John Ponsonby, second son of Brabazon, first Earl of 
Bessborough, distinguished himself in political life, was Speaker 
of the Irish House of Commons, and six tines one of the Lords 
Justices. Hardy, in his life of Lord Charlemont, thus speaks of 
Mr. Ponsonby on the occasion of his resignation of the Speaker- 
ship in 1771 :—* ‘That gentleman, allied to the principal Whig 
families in both kingdoms, possessed not only great influence 
from such connections and his high station, but from his personal 
disposition, which was truly amiable. [is manners were exactly 
such as a Parliamentary leader should have. Open, affable, and 
familiar, he had peculiar dignity of person, at once imposing and 
engaging. ‘The Commons had, by a majority of twenty-seven, 
humbly thanked His Majesty for continuing Lord ‘Townshend in 
the Government. Mr. Ponsonby said, in his letter to the House 
of Commons, that he would not be the instrument of carrying 
such an address, and resigned the chair. The Duke of Leinster 
and Lord Charlemont had in vain endeavoured to dissuade him 
from this resignation. ‘The night before it took place his Lord- 
ship, who was particularly urged to the interview by the Duke, 
sat up with Mr. Ponsonby till a very late hour, and urged every 
reason which his mind could suggest for continuing as he was.” 
At this period the Ponsonby family commanded no less than four- 
teen votes in the Irish House of Commons. Mr. Ponsonby married 
a daughter of William, Duke of Devonshire, and died in December, 
1789, leaving a large family. His eldest son, William, also took a 
leading part in the Irish House of Commons, and was one of the 
deputation appointed to wait on the Prince Regent with the 
Regency Bill passed by that body,—a mission put an end to by 
the recovery of the King. For the part he took in this affair 
Mr. William Ponsonby was at once dismissed from his office of 
Postmaster-General. Edmund Burke, in a letter to Lord Charle- 
mont in April, 1789, thus refers to him on this occasion :—*‘* Pon - 
sonby, then, is, it seems, the protomartyr. I never saw him 
until the time of your embassy, but I am not mistaken in the opin- 
ion I formed of him on our first conversation, as a manly, decided 
character, with a right conformation of mind, and aclear and vigor- 
ous understanding.” He represented the county of Kilkenny in the 
first Parliament after the Union, and on March 13, 1806, wascreated 
a peer of Great Britain as Baron Ponsonby of Imokilly. He 
died November 6th of the same year, and wassucceeded as second 
Baron Ponsonby by his eldest son, John, who became eminent as 
a diplomatist, being ambassador at Constantinople from 1832 
to 1837, and at Vienna from 1846 to 1851. However, from his 
despatches and his management during the crisis of the Hungarian 
insurrection, we are not disposed to form a high opinion of his 
abilities or penetration. On the 12th of April, 1839, the Whig 
Ministry created him Viscount Ponsonby, but this dignity became 
extinct on his death on the 21st of February, 1555, while the 
Barony of Ponsonby devolved on his nephew, William, third 
Baron, eldest son of General Sir William Ponsonby, second son of 
the first Lord Ponsonby. Sir William was a cavalry oflicer, and 
commanded the 5th Dragoon Guards in the Peninsular War, 











of Kilkenny (of which city he was Governor), and in the ensuing 
year Sheriff of the county of Kildare. On October 4, 1722, he | 
was joined with his son John in the office of Searcher of the Ports 
of Waterford, Passage, and New Ross. After succeeding as | 
second Viscount Duncannon, he was in May, 1726, sworn of the 
Privy Council in Ireland ; on the 20th of April, 1739, appointed | 
a Commissioner of the Revenues ; and by Privy Seal of August | 
31, and patent of October 6, of the same year, created Earl of | 
Bessborough. ‘Ten years later, June 12, 1749, he was created a | 
peer of Great Britain as Baron Ponsonby of Sysonby, in the | 
county of Leicester. In the March following he was constituted | 
Marshal of the Admiralty in [reland ; in April, 1754, one of the 
Lords Justices; and in 1755, Vice-Admiral of the province of 
Munster. He died on the 4th of July, 1758, of a surfeit of 








where he distinguished himself particularly at Talavera, Barrosa, 
Vittoria, and ‘Toulouse. In 1815 he was appointed to the command 
of the Union Brigade, whose steady bearing on the 17th of June 
prevented the advance of the French cavalry. On the following day 
was fought the battle of Waterloo. ‘ While the household 
cavalry charged Sir William rode to the brow of the hill, 
watching for the decisive moment. When it arrived, he desired 
Captain (now Sir de Lacy) Evans, his aide-de-camp, to signal to 
the brigade to advance by raising his hat. With a cheer they 
dashed forward, the horsemen of England, Ireland, and Scotland, 
led by Sir William Ponsonby. ‘Their advance was at first irre- 
sistible, but they became divided, and were then charged by Polish 
Jancers. Sir William’s horse got into a deep place, from which 
he was unable to extricate himself, aud the Poles, taking advan- 
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tage of his situation, bore down on him and killed him.” His 
son, William, the third Lord Ponsonby, died without issue, October 
2, 1861, and was succeeded by his cousin, William Brabazon, 
fourth and present Baron Ponsonby, son of Dr. Richard Ponsonby, 
Bishop of Derry, third son of the first Lord Ponsonby. 

The Right Hon. George Ponsonby, younger brother of the first 
Lord Ponsonby, of Imokilly, was also one of the leaders of the 
Irish House of Commons, and as such warmly opposed the Union. 
He had been dismissed from office on the occasion of the Regency 
Address, after a fruitless attempt on the part of Lord Buckingham 
to gain him over. After the Union he became famous as one of 
the leaders of the Whig Opposition in the Imperial Parliament. 
On the 25th of March, 1806 (when the Whigs came into power) 
he was made Lord Chancellor of Ireland, but resigned on their fall 
in 1807, and resumed his Parliamentary opposition as M.P. for 
Tavistock, and died in 1817. 

We must now return to the main or Bessborough stem of the 
family. William, second Earl of Bessborough (elder brother of 
the Speaker Ponsonby), had been in 1739 appointed Secretary to 
the Duke of Devonshire, then Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland, and 
sworn of the Privy Council in 1741. He represented the county 
of Kilkenny in the Irish House of Commons, and was chosen for 
Derby in the British House of Commons in 1742 and 1747. 
In 1754 he was returned for Saltash to the same body, and sat for 
it till November, 1756, when he became a Lord of the Treasury. 
Ile was soon afterwards elected for Harwich, and continued to 
represent it till his father’s death raised him to the peerage. On 
June 24, 1746, he became a Lord of the Admiralty, and in 
November, 1756, again a Lord of the ‘Treasury. Resigning this 
office, he was on June 2, 1759, appointed Joint Postmaster- 
General, and continued as such till November, 1762, when he re- 
signed. He resumed the office in July, 1765, and again resigned 
in the following year. He was Vice-Admiral of the province of 
Munster. He married a daughter of the Duke of Devonshire, 
and died on March 11, 1795, being succeeded as third Earl of 
Bessborough by his only surviving son, Frederick, who in 1783 
had been a Lord of the Admiralty during the Fox-North Coali- 
tion Ministry, resigning in the following year. le sat for 
Knaresborough till he succeeded to the peerage. He died in 
February, 1844, and was succeeded by his eldest son, John 
William, fourth Earl of Bessborough, who had been called to the 
Upper House in 1834 as Baron Duncannon of Bessborough, and 
as Karl of Bessborough was for a short time Lord-Lieutenant of 
Ireland after the return of the Whigs to power in 1846. He died 
May 16, 1847, and was succeeded as fifth and present Earl of 
Bessborough by his son, John George Brabazon, who was Master of 
the Buckhounds in the Palmerston Ministry. Major-General Sir 
Frederick Cavendish Ponsonby, next brother to the fourth Earl, 
was also an officer of great ability in the Peninsular campaign, 
distinguishing himself especially at the battle of Talavera by 
an extraordinary charge with the 25rd Light Dragoons, by 
which the attack of the French on the left flank of the 
British entirely failed, though the regiment itself was des- 
troyed. He also did good service at Barrosa, in the action 
of the 10th of April, 1812, at Salamanca, where his sword 
was broken close to the hilt, and his horse wounded in several 
places, and at Vittoria and Toulouse. He was throughout espe- 
cially noted for his great care for the security and comfort of 
his men. At Waterloo he was left senseless on the field, and on 
recovering himself and looking up was again desperately wounded 
by a French lancer. In this condition he was threatened and 
robbed by a tirailleur, and revived by a draught of brandy and 
other assistance from a French officer. ‘* By and bye,” to use his 
own words, * another tirailleur came up, a fine young man, full of 
ardour. He knelt down and fired over me, loading and firing 
many times, and conversing with me very gaily all the while. At 
last he ran off, saying, ‘* Vous serez bien aise apprendre que nous 
allons nous retirer. Bon jour, mon ami!” Plunderers again 
molested him, but at last, through an English soldier, who stood 
over him till assistance came, he was removed from his miserable 
position, encumbered as he had been for a long time by a dead body 
lying across him. He had received seven wounds, and was saved 
by excessive bleeding. He survived this event till 1837. His 
eldest son, Colonel Henry Ponsonby, was Equerry to the Prince 
Consort, served in the Crimea, and was private secretary to the 
Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland. 

William, the remaining brother of the fourth Earl of Bess- 
borough, married Lady Barbara Ashley-Cooper, daughter of the 
fifth Karl of Shaftesbury, and through her mother coheiress of the 
ancient barony of Manley; and on the &th of July, 1838, he was 
created Baron De Manley. He died in May, 1855, and was suc- 





ceeded as second and present Lord De Manley by his son, Charleg 
Frederick Ashley-Cooper-Pousonby. 
The career of the Ponsonbys, both on the field and in the senate 
. . . . . ’ 
has been a peculiarly brilliant one, and no family has engraved the 
names of special members more indelibly on the national mind, 


POLITICAL STRAWS. 
[From our SpeciAL CoRRESPONDENT.] 
New York, March 23, 1866. 

Po.iticaL signs have changed very notably within the last few 
months. When Mr. Johnson was suddenly placed in the Presi- 
dent’s chair, we all said, divining his future by his past, and 
judging his temper towards rebels and their Free-State supporters, 
the Copperheads, by his declarations, that Mr. Lincoln’s assassin 
had killed the rebels’ best friend, and that where Mr. Lincoln had 
scourged them with whips Mr. Johnson would scourge them with 
scorpions. Abroad, even by the most moderate and kindly dis- 
posed of his critics, Mr. Johnson was pronounced red; and it wag 
declared that he was plainly about to use an almost despotic power 
for the purpose of destroying and scattering the cultivated and 
wealthy class at the South, and of transferring land and power 
to the mean whites and the negroes. Now, Mr. Johnson hag 
done somewhat to attract the attention of the world in general 
since he has been President, and more than somewhat to 
create profound political agitation in the United States, but 
it is remarkable that what he was expected to do is exactly 
what he has not done. He has not yet brought about, even 
indirectly, I believe, the punishment of a single rebel for his rebel- 
lion. His policy is rather that of rehabilitating than of persecuting 
and repressing the wealthy classes at the South; and whatever 
may be his personal feeling towards rebels, his executive clemency 
is so benignant and so expanded in its operation that in effect it is 
almost universal amnesty. Immediately after the death of Mr. 
Lincoln it was amusing, yet sad and painful, to see the abjectness 
with which the Copperhead wing of the old Democratic party, 
whose organ is the New York JVorld, bowed down to, and fawned 
upon, and crawled before the man upon whom, while he was only 
Governor of ‘Tennessee and Vice-President, the very same party, 
through the very same presses, had poured for a year and a half 
asteady stream of slander and gross personal abuse. There was 
no moderation, no sense of decorum, even for their own sake, in 
the manner in which these people spoke of Mr. Johnson. His 
elevation to the Presidents’ chair was compared to Caligula’s 
elevation of his horse to the consulship, and ‘ beastly, besotted, 
and boorish” were the epithets constantly applied to him. On 
the other hand, the Union party, composed of Abolitionists, 
Republicans, Free-Soil Democrats, and War Democrats of the old 
school, seemed proud of their man, and sustained him heartily. 
When he became President, they maintained their old position 
towards him, even the Abolitionists at first giving him their confi- 
dence. But the Copperheads began immediately the attempt to 
win him to them or to join themselves to him, and if eating dirt 
could have affected their digestion, the whole party must ere this 
have been in their graves with dyspepsia. ‘The object of course 
was to reinstate the old Democratic party, of which, as my readers 
know, Mr. Johnson had been a prominent member, and the means 
looked to of doing this were the President's patronage and his 
influence with Congress. For some time these hopes appeared to be 
vain, and they were severely dashed by the result of the elections 
last autumn, which left not enough of the old Democratic: party in 
Congress or in the country at large to go into effective opposition. 
Had the Republicans managed affairs with sagacity, this condi- 
tion of parties might have continued, and the Union party of the 
war might have consolidated itself, perfected its organization, and 
extended its ramifications, until in a few years it would have held 
a control of the country more absolute than that of the Demo- 
cratic party ever was. ‘The managers of the Union party were 
generally shrewd enough to keep negro suffrage out of the elec- 
tions; but the Radical Republicans did not keep it out of Con- 
gress, and from the moment when it was discovered that the Joint 
Committee of Fifteenon Reconstruction was appointed, not to take 
order for the restoration of the late rebel States to their privileges, 
but to find means of keeping them out of Congress as long as 
possible, the hopes of the Democrats began to rise. They had 
vainly tried to wheedle and coax Mr. Johnson to their side, but 
it remains to be seen whether the Radicals may not drive him into 
their arms. 

If statesmanship be the assertion and the attempted enforcement 


of certain principles, regardless of circumstances, the Radical 
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Republican leaders are masters in the craft, but if it be the wise 
direction of existing forces, they certainly have not shown states- 
manship. It was altogether unreasonable, at variance with the 
workings of human nature, to expect that Mr. Johnson, however 
earnest or even fierce he might be in his antagonism to rebellion, 
would in the course of four years absolutely change his funda- 
mental views of politics, and be ready to lightly contravene his read- 
Constitution, their defiance of which was in his eyes the 


ing of the , 
of the rebels. It was equally unwise to suppose that 


great crime ly unwi 
the possession of an overwhelming majority in both Houses of 
Congress was & security against both assault and defection. Had 


the war continued, indeed the majority would have been practically 
unanimous and omnipotent. But with peace came the restoration of 
party tactics, personal influence, and little ambitions and intrigues to 
something of their old sway, and the result of these, operating in con- 
nection with the disagreement between the President and the Radi- 
cal leaders, has been a gradual widening of the breach, and gradual 
aggravation of ill feeling, until finally it has reached the point of 
exasperation. The other day I was in a counting-house, where 
two months ago I saw Mr. Lincoln’s and Mr. Johnson's portraits 
hanging side by side. But now Mr. Johnson's is turned round 
with its face to the wall in disgrace, ‘‘ not to be restored again to 
its former honours,” as the head of the firm said to me, “ until the 
original shows signs of returning sanity.” But while he said this, 
I could not but remember that during the war he was ready to 
desert Mr. Lincoln as “ too slow and cautious,” and to pronounce 
for Gencral Fremont. On the other hand, the last few days have 
furnished an indication which, trifling in itself and under other 
circumstances, seems at present to me full of significance. A club 
has been recently established in New York called ‘ ‘The Man- 
hattan.” I have not seen its constitution and byelaws, but its 
purpose is generally understood to be to furnish an offset to the 
Union League Club, which was born of the war, and many 
members of which were Democrats, and to reinstate the old Demo- 
cratic party in its control of the political affairs of the country. 
Its members are chiefly men whose record during the war is one of 
ceaseless, bitter, unscrupulous, and in some cases desperate, resist- 
ance to Mr. Lincoln in his endeavours to subdue the rebellion,— 
men who have nothing to hope in the way of political influence or 
consideration while the Union party continues in power, or while 
the people remain faithful to the sentiment which carried the 
country through the rebellion. Well, this club has elected Mr. 
Johnson an honorary member, and asked him to sit for a full- 
length portrait. ‘The correspondence was published two days ago. 
Among the names of the signers are some of high respectability, 
but even the most respectable of these is that of a man who lost a 
high position which he had held for many years in another club, 
not at all political in its character, solely because of his secession 
sympathies. Another of these names is that of a man whv said 
that he would hang Republicans to the lamp-posts. (My withers 
were unwrung; I was no Republican.) Another is that of a man of 
such notorious disloyalty that when, towards the close of the war, he, 
wishing to hedge a little, caused himself to be proposed as a mem- 
bers of a patriotic association composed of men of all political creeds, 
the bare proposal was resented as so insulting that the name was 
at once withdrawn without the attempt to take a ballot. Another 
is that of the very editor who day after day held up Mr. John- 
son to scorn and execration as a beastly, besotted, boorish tyrant; 
and he with the rest now signs a letter expressing the desire of this 
club to ‘‘ adorn their walls with a representation of the form and 
lineaments of a statesman and patriot who,” &c., &c., &c. And 
Mr. Johnson “accepts the compliment!” Now we all know that 
aman in Mr, Johnson’s position must receive and acknowledge 
many attentions as a mere incident of his office. He cannot refuse 
what often he would very gladly do without. If there is to be no 
limit to this, well; but if we must draw a line somewhere, it would 
seem as if the President of the United States, and that President 
Andrew Johnson, might well draw his line just here. Had he 
chosen to do so, the whole country would have assented, even if it 
did not unanimously approve. He did not, and his not doing so 
seems to me one of the most significant of recent minor political 
events. 

I observe that in the Spectator of March 3 you express an 
apprehension that your saying that Mr. Bancroft has apparently 
proved Mr. Dickens's ‘ Young Columbian ’ to be a real and not a 
fictitious personage, will doom you to a conviction of gross igno- 
rance at the hands of your New York correspondent. I regret 
that you have not learned to know that meek, submissive person 
better. If he has a fault (which I doubt), it isa disposition to 
acquiesce without a murmur in the authoritative decisions of 
British judges of his country, especially when they are expressed 





with the manly candour of the Zimes and the singleminded 
generosity of the Suturday Review. As to the point in question, 
let me confess, once for all, that not ouly can the ** Young Colum- 
bian,” be found here, and sometimes with his young head on very 
old shoulders, but that Elijah Pogram might also be found, if Dio- 
genes would search for him ; and that, to make a long story short, 
there is hardly anything told in Mr. Dickens’s American Notes, or 
even in Mrs. ‘Trollope’s Domestic Manners of the Americans, which 
may not have been sketched from the life. But let me also say that, 
from an overwhelming concurrence of British testimony, I am sure 
that books representing British society in just as ridiculous, just as 
contemptible, and just as disgusting a light might be written, and 
be just as true as those books, and also just as untruthful. And 
to take the present instance as it has been and probably will 
be treated, what seems to us a little strange, and somewhat 
inconsistent with the fairness that we like to believe is an English 
trait, is that Mr. Bancroft’s oration and Mr. Johnson's 22nd of 
February speech will be condemned all over the United Kingdom 
for their bad taste of all kinds, and that this will be set forth asa 
distinctive trait of the American mind, while not one word will 
be said in the same quarters of the significant fact that the taste 
of both those performances, both the rhetorical taste and the 
taste as regards decorum, has been condemned in nearly, if not 
quite, all the respectable journals and periodicals north of 
the Potomac, and that among all tolerably educated, not 
to say cultivated people, the censure is even more general 
and more severe. Venturing to interpose only a mild pro- 
test against the Spectator’s very ingenious, but it seems to 
me over subtle conclusion, that American bombast springs 
chiefly from an enthusiastic devotion to the Union and the Con- 
stitution, I promise my readers to tell them soon what is its origin, 
and of what it is the exponent. 

Mr. ILfenry Sedley’s letter in the Spectator of March 10 shows 
me that I owe him an apology for misquoting a passage from 
Marian Rooke. I regret that what was mere carelessness in copy- 
ing has been the occasion of annoyance to him; I will only say 
with regard to his imputation of misrepresentation, that it fails 
to touch me, because I cannot see the slightest difference made in 
the significance of the passage by the word which I omitted. It 
would have given me much more pleasure to find that I had inad- 
vertently done Mr. Sedley the great wrong of an essential misre- 
presentation, than to say that I am quite willing to leave the 
matter just where he has placed it. None the less, however, 
do I regret my inadvertence. _A YANKEE. 


FENIANISM FROM THE LANDLORD POINT OF VIEW. 
[To tae Eprror or tHe ‘“ Specraror.”] 
7 Audley Square, W., April 11, 1866. 
Sir, — In your last impression you notice, under the heading 
given above, my recent publication, /reland and her Servile War. 

No public writer can object to criticism either on his opinions 
or his style, but you describe me as “One of the most ruthless 
upholders of proprietary rights in Ulster.” 

This statement conveys an imputation of dealing harshly with 
tenantry. In Ireland I can safely leave my character of twenty- 
five years’ standing to protect itself, but as I desire to maintain a 
reputation in Great Britain also, I must request you to withdraw 
the assertion.—I am, Sir, your faithful servant, 

Avex. Suarro AbDArr. 

[We had not the faintest idea of attacking Colonel Adair's 
reputation as a landlord, of which we know absolutely nothing, 
and simply understood the sentence as defining his intellectual 
position. We are hound to add, however, in frankness, that the 
actual writer of the article believed him to have taken part in the 
Ardveagh evictions—a belief entirely erroneous—which, whether 
just or unjust, were considered in Parliament strong exertions of 
proprietary power. We regret that Colonel Adair should have 
suffered, even for a week, from an imputation which, legitimate 
under our reading of it, is under his unfounded.—Ep. Spectator.] 


WHAT IS NATURE? 
What thing is Nature? Well, I don’t 
Pretend to make a clatter, 


Like Hegel, Hamilton, and Comte, 
Concerning mind and matter. 


Yet I have had my thoughts at times ; 
And since you ask the question, 

I'll tell you what I think in rhymes 
That won't hurt your digestion. 
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Nature is growth, a coming forth 
Into new fashion ever, 

Of that whose substance knows no birth, 
Whose virtue dieth never. 


What Substance ?—that which to define 
My gasping reason smothers ; 

But what is best I call divine, 
And worship God with others. 


You're a materialist? Not at all; 
If I should seek to find 

The best name for that Best I call, 
I'd rather call it Minp. 


And Mind is one; and what we call 
The Many is but one, 

As million rays shoot from the ball 
Of th’ light-evolving Sun. 

But not to dogmas I incline, 
And think that I am wise 

Who fear and love, but not define, 
The Power that shapes the skies. 

And you, Sir Doctor, are a fool, 
With logical appliance, 

That would take God into your school, 
And teach Him terms of science ; 


And talk of Nature, God, and Man 
With technic demonstration, 

As if yourself had sketched the plan 
Of the boundless, vast Creation. 


And dress mean thoughts in phrases grand, 
And prove, with solemn clatter, 

That you have got, in your clumsy hand, 
Two things called Mind and Matter. 


Goto! You know nor this, nor that; 
Man has no measuring rod 

For Nature, Force, and Law, and what 
The best of men call Gop. 


For law, and life, and all the course 
Of lovely, shifting Nature, 

Are but the play of one wise Force, 
Which Moses called Creator. 

Think on your knees: ’tis better so, 
Than without wings to soar ; 

What sharp-eyed Logic thinks to know 
We find when we adore. 

College, Edinburgh. 


J. 5. B. 


BOOKS. 
—@—— 

SAGAS GISLI THE OUTLAW AND VIGA-GLUM.* 
To the jaded novel-reader, surfeited with the flirtations of the 
drawing-room and the sorrows of the demi-monde, we heartily 
recommend a short course of Icelandic steel. Mr. Dasent adminis- 
tered it ina large dose in the shape of Burnt Njal. That noble prose 
epic is too bulky, we suspect, and too full of strange names, to be 
thoroughly appreciated by any but the student. The interest of 
the present tale is more concentrated, and it may be perused in an 
hour or two. It is a capital specimen of the smaller Sagas. ‘These 
works had been begun about 1130 with chronicles of Norway (now 
lost), accounts of the settlement of Iceland in the ninth century, and 
genealogies of the settlers. But the love of story-telling, always 
strong in young races, had never been quenched in Iceland by 
monastic holy water ; and the Saga-men, having once learned how 
to wield the pen, jotted down many incidents and short biographies 
which they had been accustomed to recite and discuss at the fire- 
side or at public assemblies. The heroes were almost always of 
the tenth century, which was before the introduction of Chris- 
tianity ; but the old creed was very tenderly treated by these 
Christian story-tellers of the twelfth century. From the very 
first the authors showed great skill in depicting character by a 
few strokes, and developing it by pithy dialogue. One of the 


earliest Sagas, that of Viga-G/lum, recently translated by Sir | 
Edmund Head, presents a strong portraiture of the worst side of | 


heathendom. Glum is hard, crafty, and unscrupulous, and yet some- 
times we cannot help admiring his savage energy. In his youth he 
was deeply wronged, and one day deeply insulted ; and then for the 
first time it was noted that he broke into a horrid laughter, the 
presage of a death-blow ; he laughed till he grew livid, and the 
tears ran from his eyes like hailstones. One of his sons inherited 





* The Story of Gisli the Outlaw. From the Icelandic. By George Webbe Dasent, 
D.C.L., with Illustrations, by C. E. St, Johu Mildmay. Edinburgh: Edmonston and 
Douglas. 1866. 

Viga-Glum's Saga. 
Notes and an Introduction. 
K.C.B, London: Williams and Norgate. 


The Story cf Viga-Glum. ‘lranslated from the Icelandic, with 
By the Right Honourable Sir Kdujund Head, Bart., 
1866. 
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this sardonic laughter. Such vivid touches, rarely found in om 
own chroniclers, constantly enliven the Sagas, and they are 
enhanced by the terseness of the language. ‘The idiomatic con. 
ciseness, however, of Glum’s Saga often makes it hard 
translate, and we fancy that Sir E. Head has had to depend too 
much upon the Latin translation. In one instance at least he 
| has made an odd mistake. He says (ch. xxii., p. 84), “ Thorvard 
was a prudent man, and tolerab/y well inclined to help any one, but 
he was then old” (homo callidus, at mediocriter beniquus, hoe autem 
tempore extate provectus); whereas the Icelandic text means to 
convey that he was “a shrewd old man, not over good-natured” 
(medallayi gedgiarn)—in fact he was a regular mischief-maker, 
‘Lhe rest of the version is rarely up to the mark, and smacks too 
strongly of newspaper reporting. On the other hand, Sir . 
Head's little introduction is very good and serviceable to the 
cause of the Sagas, showing them to forin the earliest prose litera- 
ture of modern Europe. He points out also the analogies between 
the laws of England and Iceland, and some of the dramatic 
merits of He has been unlucky in his 
| choice of a hero, for Glum can only please the worship- 
| pers of antiquity. He was a lord of great importance in 
| his own day, but the present age will take far more interest 
in that chivalresque commoner, Gisli the outlaw. — Gisli’s 
father was Thorbjérn, of Surnadale, in Norway. His enemies 
fired his house, and thrice he quenched the fire with sour 
whey (sr); hence, says the Saga, he was called Thorbjorn Stir, 
Mr. Dasent might have added in a note that the designation was 
more probably connected with Sir, a synonym of Frey, the Sun 
god, from which likewise came the name of Surnadale; and that 
probably, when Thorbjérn migrated from Surnadale, and bought 
lands in the north-western peninsula of Iceland, he founded the 
temple of Frey there ; for his son-in-law, ‘Thorgrim, did not be- 
come priest of Frey until after his marriage, leaving to his 
brother his own hereditary priesthood and temple of Thor. Mr, 
Dasent dubs all the family ‘* Soursops.” In the original Gisli 
and his brethren are merely called *‘ sons of Stir” (sing., Svisson ; 
pl., Stirssynir). The events of the story must have been local 
favourites for 200 or 250 years before they were moulded into the 
beautiful Saga before us. ‘They have been decorated no doubt, 
and even sentimentalized, but scarcely distorted ; their trustworthi- 
ness is supported by other Sagas. It is hard to give nothing but 
a meagre outline of them, yet harder still to leave them untouched. 
Let us make the attempt. 

The story proper is prefaced, like many of the Sagas, by some 
account of the family life in Norway. In the first half of this 
portion, Gisli’s uncle, a man of the same name, is the prota- 
gonist ; and it is told how, through a misdeed of his, a curse 
fell upon the whole family. He had to do battle with a 
ruffianly Bearsark, and a thrall lent him a charmed sword 
called G'raysteel ; it served his purpose, and he refused to restore it, 
and turned it against its rightful owner; they both fell, mortally 
wounded, and Graysteel was shattered, but the thrall said before 
he died, ‘* This is but the beginning of the ill-luck which it will 
bring on thy kith and kin.” With the strange infatuation of 
doomed races they preserved the fragments. After relating this 
ominous event, the Saga-man sketches Thorbjorn and his sous and 
daughter. ‘ Thorkel,” he says, ‘.wasa tall man and fair of face, of 
huge strength, and the greatest dandy. Gisli was swarthy of hue, 
and as tall as the tallest ; ‘twas hard to tell how strong he was. 
He was a man who could turn his hand to anything, and was ever 
at work ; mild of temper, too. ‘Their sister, Thordisa, was a fair 
woman to look on, high-minded, and rather hard of heart. She 
was a dashing, forward woman.” ‘The life in Norway ends with 
‘the burning of the old house ” and the migration to Iceland. 

The District Things (or Assemblies) of Iceland, in the tenth 
century, settled most of the lawsuits, for at that time few went 
up to the Althing (or General Assembly). ‘The District Thing 
was held in the spring, and was presided over by three priests 
(chieftains who had either inherited or bought a priesthood), and 
| each president summoned twelve doomsmen to constitute the Court. 
The cases were usually decided by family influence. ‘Thus it was 
at the Valsere Thing (in the northern peninsula of West Iceland), 
in the year 960, the Hawkdalemen carried all their suits. They 
were headed by Thorgrim, the priest of Frey, and he was backed 
|by his wife’s two brothers, ‘Thorkel and Gisli, and by Gisli’s 
brother-in-law, Vestein. ‘heir rivals were only consoled by the 
words that fell from a wise man, that before three springs there 
would be a split in the family. When Gisli heard of this, he pro- 
posed that they should all four bind themselves still more closely. 
| They agreed, and raised a turf, aud mixed their blood upon the bare 
jmould, aud began the solemn oath of foster-brotherhood. But 
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Thorgrim the priest said that there was no call for him to be plighted | 
so strictly to Vestein, and he drew back his hand; then Gisli drew 
pack also, for the sake of Vestein; and thus the prophecy began 
to work its own fulfilment. But the blood-feud did not arise until 
two years after. At that time Vestein was absent on a long | 
trading voyage. Thorgrim the priest held a farm next to that of | 
his two brothers-in-law. The latter lived in one house, together 
with their wives ; but Gisli did all the work, while Thorkel idled 
in fine clothes. One summer afternoon, when the men were in 
the hayfield, Thorkel hung about the women’s room, and over- 
heard his wife confessing her fancy for Vestein. Ile sang them a 
warning stave, and resisting the cajoleries of his wife, brooded 
over his jealousies in silence. At last he flitted with his portion 
of chattels to the farm of ‘Thorgrim, the priest. He took with 
him, amongst other heirlooms, the fragments of the accursed 
sword, @raysteel; out of this he and Thorgrim forged a long 
spear head, and the next time Vestein returned and _ visited 
Gisli, he was found dead in bed with Graysteel in the wound. 
Such a deed was not then held downright murder, but only secret 
manslaughter ; whoever drew out the weapon was bound to track 
the owner of it, and return the blow. Graysteel was drawn out 
by Gisli, and in the next autumn it stood in the heart of ‘Thorgrim 
the priest. None knew the steel except the brothers, and a 
wizard who had assisted at the forging; the latter was profes- 
sionally silent, and Thorkel shrunk from denouncing his brother, 
but Gisli himself gave the clue, by chanting a stave of triumph 
in sight of the cairn of Thorgrim. He was summoned to the 
Thing, outlawed, and driven from refuge to refuge for fourteen 
years. His life was cheered by his true-hearted wife, Auda ; but 
he had all the sensitive nature of the poet, and years of danger and 
suffering told upon his tough heart at last, so that he dreaded the 
darkness, and saw weird visions, which grew more weird every 
year. In the fifteenth year he was tracked to his lair on the 
mountain side ; he turned fiercely at bay, gave eight death-blows, 
and died singing. 

How dull appears this argument when compared with the full 
text of the story! We might have done better to borrow some of 
Mr. Dasent’s ‘* Introduction,” which is itself a masterpiece. 'Thelast 
appearance of Graysteel is there described, at a great battle, 275 
years after the forging of the spear. The individual characteris- 
tics are there dilated upon, from those of Gisli to those of the stout 
boor and his good, shrewish wife, who sheltered the outlawed hero. 
The rites of burial, such as binding on the hell-shoes, building the 
death-ship, and heaping the barrow over it; the legend of the 
Sun-god Frey, how he would not suffer snow to lie between 
him and his buried priest ; the games at ball upon the ice; and 
the notice of the first dim dawn of Christianity,—these illustra- 
tions of Northern history are noted so as to attract the most care- 
less reader. As critics indeed it is some satisfaction for us to 
detect one omission, if it may be called so. No notice is taken of 
@ curious passage in the first portion of the scenes in Norway. 
Gisli’s father, Thorbjirn, sees his brother, the elder Gisli, setting 
forth for his duel, and cries out, ‘‘ Which of us two shall slay the 
Bearsark, and which shall slaughter the calf?” This was a rough 
joke of course, but it was worth mentioning that the allusion was 
to a sacrificial calf. Before the commencement of a formal duel, 
it was customary to have a calf or a bull ready for the victor to 
sacrifice. The practice is described in the seventy-eighth chapter 
of Egil’s Saga. 

In his “ Notice” at the beginning of his book Mr. Dasent says: 
—‘‘This English version of the Gisli Saga is formed out of a 
fusion of the two Icelandic texts which have come down to us, 
the elder text having been generally followed, and the younger 
used to supply deficiencies.” ‘The fusion has been effected with 
great skill. A phrase may here and there have slipped out which 
would have added to the effect, but we have only marked one 
slight instance ; it occurs in the forging of the spear head. We 
will quote Mr. Dasent’s version, with the missing phrases in 
brackets. ‘‘ So these three went aside together [to the smithy], 





the two Thorgrims and ‘Thorkel {and they shut up the smithy]. 
Then Thorkel brings out the broken bits of Graysteel which 
had fallen to his lot when they parted their heritage, and Thor- | 
grim forged out of it a spear, and that spear was all ready by | 
even, and fitted to its haft. It was a great spear head, and runes 
Were on it, and it was fitted to a haft aspan long.” One of the | 
two Thorgrims was a wizard, and this deed of darkness is ren- 
dered rather more striking by the mention of the closed smithy. 

Mr. Dasent’s style is now well known; he has here brought it | 
very near perfection, and we shall only prove how highly we | 
appreciate it, if we point out one or two minor defects. He is de- | 
cidedly too fond of shifting from the past to the present tense, and | 


back again. his is in accordance with Icelandic taste, but Mr. 
Dasent actually outdoes the Saga-man. Thus, in the original of 
the sentence, ‘He goes home, and got good fame for this feat ’” 
(p. 5), the verbs are both in the past tense, and the following 
verbs are (on the other hand) all in the present :—‘* They row to 
their ships, and /anded on the island, and made a great sacrifice, 
and vowed vows for a fair wind, and the wind comes” (p. 18). 
Immediately afterwards he concocts a passage out of the two 


| texts, and produces it thus (though the verbs are both present in 


the originals) :—** They had a long and hard passage, and are out 
more than a hundred days,” &. Again, he has quite a weakness 
for the name of Oyre, which properly belongs to southern fairy 
tales. We should raise no objection to his calling Gisli’s sword 
‘** Ogre-man” (p. 15), if we did not remember that in Burnt Njal 
he had called Skarphedin’s axe the “ Ogress [instead of Hag] of 
war,” and elsewhere even rendered Jitunheim (Ang., Giant-world) 
by Ogreland,—see his version of the Lay of the Hammer, signed 
“G. W. D.,” in the third volume of Once a Week. ‘The version just 
mentioned is a fine one, though hardly so fine as that of the ‘ Fatal 
Sisters” in Burnt Njal, but both are superior to the stanzas in the 
present volume. ‘Those on the good Dream-wife are certainly 
graceful, but most of the others are rather weak. We have tried 
the hard task upon one stanza, the “‘ Death-song of Cisli,” and if 
we venture to print our own copy side by side with Mr. Dasent’s, 
it is only because we are persuaded that his failure is as great as. 
ours. We must premise that Fylla is an attendant goddess, here 
named as if a sort of Vesta :— 

Our own is at least a little 


Mr. Dasent’s paraphrase runs 
closer :— 


thus :— 


“ Long for me, the Lord 
Of the rainy drift of lances, 
The Fylla of my fireside 
Will sorrow, far apart: 
Yet blithe am I, though blades 
With bitter edges bite me, 
Yor he who got me gave me 
The gift of hardy heart.” 


“ Wife so fair, so never failing, 
So truly loved, so sorely cross'd, 
Thou wilt often miss me wailing, 
Thou wilt weep thy hero lost. 
But my soul is stout as ever ; 
Swords may bite, I feel no smart : 
Father! better heirloom never 
Owned thy son than hardy heart.” 


—(P. 110.) 

After all, this interesting story is beautifully translated. Let us 
take any ordinary passage. When Gisli, for the third or fourth 
time, has foiled the satellites of Bork (brother of Thorgrim the priest), 
it is said :—* After that they go away and find nothing, and bid 
the farmer farewell ; and he wished them a safe journey home. So 
they go back to Bork, and are sore grieved at their journey, and 
think they have got both harm and shame, and after all done 
nothing. Now all this was noised about the countryside, and men 
thought it was still the same story, and that Bork had still the 
same ill-luck at Gisli’s hand.” Every one must feel how well this 
old-world diction is suited to the old-world story. We are sure 
that Sir Edmund Head has long ago regretted that his Viga-Glum 
does not, in this respect, more resemble Gisli the Outlaw. And 
we conclude by begging all future translators of the Sagas to 
study under Mr. Dasent. 





MACAULAY.* 
Messrs. LoneMaANs have just published an edition of Lord 
Macaulay's collected works, history, essays, poems, and speeches, 
in eight solid volumes, a little heavy to the hand, a little ** close ” 
to read, but handsome, clear, and well edited. The edition, 
from its exhaustive completeness, will probably be popular with 
those for whom it is intended—the men who keep libraries and 
thoroughly appreciate Macaulay's style. It is not everybody who 
does or can do that. Macaulay, except as a historian, has never 
been popular among the masses, and we doubt if the time will ever 
come when an edition of his works in penny numbers would meet 
a large demand. The specialty of his style, the source alike of 
its merits and its defects, is that it is not addressed to English- 
men, but t> that section of Englishmen who can follow and 
delight in the wealth of allusion upon which so much of its 
brilliancy depends. Macaulay always assumes a cultivated 
audience. Possessed of a power over language so great that his. 
bare statement of an argument has often the effect of wit, while 
his narrative has an almost ballad-like freshness and ring, he still 
lacked simplicity, delighted in what musical critics call fioriture, 
and thought that a sentence was poetical provided that it called 
up an imaginative recollection. His marvellous memory, which, as 
has been so often said, knew no twilight, was the foundation of his 
style—a style no more bad than brocade is bad, but still no more 
simple than brocade. Perhaps the best illustrations of his 
specialty are to be found in the bursts of rhythmical and har- 











“® The Works of Lord Macaulay. Complete. Edited by his Sist.r, Lady Trevelyan. 
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monious rhetorie which he called ballads, and in which some of | Milton's great works would, according to my noble friend's plan, expiro 
the main effects are produced simply by catalogues. ‘That is the | 121699. | —— — ae ao ‘Paradise Lost’ in 1693. “To 
case with the whole of the fragment the “‘ Defeat of the Armada,” “am, —— Se ee ee eee sixty-five years of copyright, 
5 i 2 ? | and to the ‘ Paradise Lost’ only thirty-one years. Is that reasonable? 

but we may quote a shorter and almost as conclusive an instance. |‘Comus’ is a noble poem, but who would rank it with the ‘ Paradise 


It is from the most poetical of the “ Lays,” the “‘ Prophecy of | Lost?’ My plan would give forty-two years both to the ‘ Paradise Lost? 
and to ‘Comus.’ Let us pass on from Milton to Dryden. My noblo 








Capys” on the destinies of Rome :— : “yer “ “ 
friend would give more than sixty years of copyright to Dryden’s worst 
** Then where, o er two bright havens, works; to the encomiastic verses on Oliver Cromwell, to the ‘Wild 
The towers of Corinth frown; Gallant,’ to the ‘ Rival Ladies,’ to other wretched pieces as bad as any- 
Where the gigantie King of Day thing written by Flecknoe or Settle: but for ‘ Theodore’ and *Honoria’ 
On his own 2thodes looks down ; for ‘Tancred’ and ‘Sigismunda,’ for ‘Cimon’ and ‘Iphigenia,’ for 
Where soft Orontes murmurs ‘Palamon’ and ‘ Arcite,’ for ‘ Alexander's Feast,’ my noble friend thinks 
Beneath the laurel shades ; a copyright of twenty-eight years sufficient.” 
— N ” — ~ endless length And so on for pages. The argument is unanswerable, but any 
Of dark red colonnades ; : ROA ee ES a gir 
Where in the still deep water, other man would have stated it in five minutes, and so stating it, 
Sheltered from waves and blasts, would have failed to make any impression on the House. It wag 
a the ted ape ; the multiplication of evidence, the deep sense of unfairness aroused 
yrsas thousand masts; ° . . ° . 
: : in th use by his extraordinary mass of illustr: 8 
Where fur-clad hunters wander P 0 Bons by te ‘ in Aoepiaa one sree o oe 
Amidst the northern ice ; which would have drowned any other speaker, which ultimately 
Where through the sand of morning-land produced its effect and changed the Bill into one modelled on the 
4 Hy . ° 
The camel bears the spice ; speaker's idea, an extension of the absolute term to forty-two years, 
Where Atlas flings his shadow ES ie cen ened aietitaie Goon 6 miele : 
Wor ser Ge western: team, Strange to say, the one speech a 980 . ely free from em broidery ig 
Shall be great fear on all who hear also the one ‘Tory speech of Macaulay’s life, the speech in which he 
The mighty name of Rome.’” opposed universal suffrage upon the single ground that it would 


result, and was intended to result, in a confiscation of property. 
There is in this speech no evidence of memory, nothing but argu 
ment, a most plausible analysis of the unhappy expressions used in 
the People’s Petition itself, which he so elaborated, and indeed 
twisted, as to show that this celebrated document was in reality a 
revolutionary denunciation of all property. 

It is the fashion nowadays mildly to condemn this embroidered 
style, and as Macaulay’s imitators are usually insufferable, to 
question his own claims to eminence as a master of style. The 
‘| doubt seems to us a little unjust. If his verses claim to be poetry, 
they are bad poetry, but judged in their true aspect, as specimens 
of metrical rhetoric, rhetoric subjected to absolute laws of melody, 
they are very good. No doubt rhetoric is lower than poetry, but 
still it is not low. The power of so saying an ordinary but true 
thing that it shall seem an extraordinary and indisputable thing 
is a very great power indeed. So also is the power of realizing 
to multitudes the magnitude of an event the greatness of which 
they have forgotten, of calling up by a succession of touches in 
bright colour a true image of a scene which otherwise the imagi- 
nation would leave grey and misty. Perhaps there is no writer 
alive who possesses this latter art in a degree approaching that of 
Macaulay, more especially when applied to geographical painting. 

“1 was much touched, and so, I dare say, wore many other gentlemen Nothing is so difficult as to convey to Englishmen a definite geo- 

. ' ’ — - —s? J ’ . . : . 
by a passago in one of Captain Elliot’s despatches. I mean that passage graphical idea, but Macaulay in the following passage enables us 
in which he describes his arrival at the factory in the moment of ex- | all to realize Bengal, how accurately only those who know Bengal 
treme danger. As soon as he landed he was surrounded by his country- | know :-— 
men, all in an agony of distress and despair. The first thing which preely e - subj he Howes of Taam 
he did was to order the British flag to be brought from his boat and | OF the pray which ant been su agg ts ouse aie an h 
planted in the balcony. The sight immediately revived the hearts of | lane the wealthiest was Bengal. No part oat ra ee _ seme The 
those who hada minute before given themselves up for lost. It was | Batural advantages, both for agriculture — oe 4 
natural that they should look up with hope and confidence to that Ganges, rushing through a hundred channels to the sea, has formed a 
victorious flag. For it reminded them that they belonged to a country | ¥#St plain of rich mould, which, even under tho tropical sky, rivals the 
unaccustomed to defeat, to submission, or to shame; to a country which verdure of an English April. The rice-fields ~~ ae a go 
had exacted such reparation for the wrongs of her children as had made | 38 elsewhere unknown. Spices, sugar, vegetable oils are produced wit 
the ears of all who heard of it to tingle; to a country which had made | marvellous exuberance. ‘The rivers afford an inexhaustible supply of 
the Dey of Algiers humble himself to the dust before her insulted Consul ; fish. The desolate islands along the sea-cost, overgrown by euaal 
to a country which had avenged the victims of the Black Hole on tho | Vegatation, and swarming with deor and tigers, supply the cultivat 
field of Plassey; to a country which had not degenerated since the districts with abundance of salt. Tho great stream which fertilizes the 
A ¢ 5 é 8 | *) . . . “ae 
great Protector vowed that he would make the name of Englishman as | 5°! is, at the same time, the chief highway of Eastern commerce. On 
much respected as ever had been the name of Roman citizen. They | its banks, and on those of its tributary waters, are the wealthiest marts, 
knew that, surrounded as they were by enemies, and separated by great the most splendid capitals, and the most sacred shrines of India. oe 
eceans and continents from all help, net a hair of their heads would be | tyranny of man had for ages struggled in vain against the overflowing 
harmed with impunity.” bounty of nature. In spite of the Mussulman despot and of the 
z , , Mahratta freebooter, Bengal was known through the East as_ the 
Occasionally Macaulay, whose memory sometimes overpowered him, | Garden of Eden, as the rich kingdom. Its population multiplied ex- 
and whose taste was slightly debauched by his excessive admiration | ceedingly. we gases Fe van “> the aS 
: : “ys , | its granaries adies Q é vere cloth 
of Milton, overloaded his style till it suggested that Turkey carpet ao uie hecho el ts oe waite 
to which he compared Satan Montgomery’s verses, but usually The « a ee 
it was only what it was intended to be, rich in colour and gold. a 3 h 
Even when it seems tawdry the efflorescence of colour may be ably artificial light, and the distance of the sitters considered, the 
7 m : ¢ » ¢ > » wi. “o x “Th J 
intended. There is a speech in this collection, on Lord Mahon’s spangles make the form clearer, not more obscure. Geont ven 
. , , they are tinsel—which they are not, for it is the specialty of his 
proposal for a new law of copyright, which looks to the eye like a k Sin te ann tee Galen venteitihctad whek ten. ae 
: . : ; yorkiaus se no false material—and whe Bi 
mere list of great works, a mere congeries of allusions, but which pests nase tee tare ee eee aes ‘ied en 
is from that very fact absolutely unanswerable. Lord Mahon pro- tinsel increases instead of diminishing reality ? Macaulay pile 
. : 5 : gold and colour not because his soul loved tawdriness, but because 
posed to change the absolute copyright of twenty-eight years to| °°. . is Teak deel deal ealel 7 ‘fective than 
a copyright for the author's life and twenty-five years more, and “*s intellect aa hay M a 7 “ig = bergen yes a English 
Lord Macaulay destroyed his proposal by a singleargument. Call- werd ie ae “ * me oo pagar oa cna a he 
» > ‘< a > 
ing his marvellous memory to his aid, he astonished the House | — re , gear rt a ; ay rege Rees of " garb 
‘ soa aa 2 é cep 2 a 
and defeated the measure by a list of all the great works which it ee ee sig : b, he was 
would exclude from copyright : which still did not obscure her form. As to this garb, he 
ile 708 very solicitous that all the jewels should be real, all the lace hand 
’ B pe me me J “a friend ~ a longer protection than I | made, that even the spangles should be of solid gold. We can 
sho ive to ‘ Love’s Labour st,’ ‘ Peric ri jes’). : ° . : i 
8 pons Sat, ane * Person, Exince of Tys0; give a curious instance, one, too, we believe quite unknown 


but he gives a shorter protection than I should give to ‘Othello’ and _ : P + Rissa 
‘Macbeth.’ Take Milton. Milton died in 1674. The copyrights of | England, of the fidelity of his workmanship. In the Fe 


Every line there calls up to men who have read an imaginative 
recollection, but what emotion would it rouse ina cabman? The 
sound might be pleasant to him, or even impressive, for there is a 
stately march in Macaulay's numbers, but the meaning to his ears 
would be what it really is—not poetical at all, but a mere state- 
ment that certain distant places, each defined by some peculiarity, 
would be much afraid of Rome. That statement is made in a 
form of rare beauty, a form as perfect as rhetoric can assume, but 
it is a statement none the less, and one of the most prosaic kind. 
Macaulay’s speeches are full of the same trick, to use a word 
which slightly misrepresents our meaning. The House of Com- 
mons is full of men bred in public schools, and to them it sounded 
pleasant to hear India described as the ‘‘ country which Trajan 
never entered, lying beyond the point where the phalanx of 
Alexander refused to proceed,” a form of eloquence which in less 
powerful hands degenerates into Gilfillan’s spangled style, or the 
rubadub-dub-dub leaders of the Telegraph. Or take the really 
eloquent burst in which he reminded the House of Commons, 
when discussing the war with China in 1840, of the regard in 
which Englishmen held the national flag. There is no argument 
and there is a strong trace of spreadeagleism, but the allusions 
called up recollections most pleasant to the audience he addressed. 
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Warren Hastings” occurs the remark that nurses in Bengal | too, Mr. Sala presumes on his power of comparison, and by way of 
still sing children to sleep with a jingling ballad about Warren | a cockney simile likens Algiers to Quebec :— 

° 


: f = | 

Hostem, his elephants, and his steeds. A writer then = Bengal, | _ “Take Quebec. Give its quaint houses a triple coat of whitewash. 
who believed this to be merely one of Macaulay's pictorial state- | Substitute dark red tiles for the glittering tin roofs of Stadacona. Widen 
ts. Macaulay not knowing a word of Bengalee, made inquiries the waters of the St. Lawrence into a bay. Convert Point Levis into tho 
—* : ;. discovered that the ballad was actually in Maison Carrée, and assume that the Heights of Abraham are Fort 
among the villagers, discovere . es 1 oe I'Empereur. You have no call to meddle with either water or sky. 
existence, that it was sung to children, and that it jingled with | Rare and intense blue are common to both, the African and the American. 
double rhymes in a way which the true Bengalee ballad, which is — this in yous — and _ — have an idea of Algiers. But 
oe Macaulay’s own “ Virginius,” but slower, | @2°bes it may be urged, isn’t in| ockaigne, butin Canada. Dear heart ! 
the metre of Macaulay's o 8 ’ ers what does that matter? Any kind of stick is good enough to beat a dog 
py To the Cockney mind everything is the county of Middlesex, 

: ae E and the lower part of Quebec is very like the lower part of Brentfor 
A TRIP TO BARBARY.* especially as regards beer-shops.”’ = " 


Mr. Saxa must forgive us if we find this book unusually dull. It This is all very well, but how does the fact that the lower part of 
is almost the first time he has exposed himself to such a remark. | Quebec is very like the lower part of Brentford assist the Brent- 
Eccentric, outr¢, and defiant, he has broken every other rule of | ford cockney in his comprehension of Algiers? And this brings 





nearly in 
does not do. 











composition, but he has borne in mind the sentence in Voltaire’s 
preface to the Enfant Prodique, ** Tous les genres sont bons, hors 
de geure ennuyeux.” This time his faults are not so strongly 
marked as usual, but his merits are also less decided. It is true 
that he sometimes imitates Thackeray, sometimes Dickens, and 
sometimes himself. But the imitation of Thackeray is confined to 
one character, Colonel Chubbstick, and that of Dickens, or the 
school of Dickens, to the chapter of facts, with its constant inter- 
pellations of Mr. Gradgrind. It is also true that he makes Tor- 
quato Tasso write in the fourteenth century, although Tasso was 
not born till 1544. But then heis describing Algiers, and nothing 
can be more natural than that he should confound Tasso with an 
Italian poet who did write in the fourteenth century, and who, 
as Miss Whirt tells us, took his name of Dante Algiery from 
being born at Algicrs. 

What makes Mr. Sala’s Trip to Barbary more tiresome reading 
than many of his former books, is partly that he has reprinted his 
special correspondence with little alteration, and partly that he 
was out of his element. In the conversation he holds with his 
colleague, Mr. Lignumvite, at the beginning of the book, he says 
that Malta has been worn threadbare, Alexandria and Cairo are 
as stale as the Sphynx, and that therefore he will not go as 
special correspondent to do the opening of the Suez Canal. 
Algeria is new ground, he has only read seven or eight books 
upon it, and it sounds better. Now, if we had been Mr. Sala’s 
proprietors—which of course our known principles on slavery pre- 
vent us from being—we should have reversed his decision. It is 
essential to Mr. Sala’s success that what he describes should be 
stale or threadbare. ‘The broad features of what is perfectly new 
baffle him, and it is not till his mind is saturated with petty 


| us back to the point from which we started—that Mr. Sala is out 
| of his element. Had he been describing with his usual minuteneas 
, any of the places known to himself and his readers, it would have 
| been very well to illustrate those places by comparing them with 
Venice, or Quebec, or Moscow. If you are describing Pall Mall, 
and you are reminded of some detail of the Grand Canal, the in- 
troduction of that detail will make your meaning clearer, and will 
| perhaps give your readers some idea of Venice. If you want 
| them to know Pall Mall, and you tell them some things in it 
;are like Venice, you may make them know both Pall Mall and 
| Venice. But if you want them to know Venice, and tell them it 
| is like Pall Mall, you only make them know Pall Mall. 

‘Thanks to Mr. Sala, most of us do know London, but we should 
| have been glad to know Barbary. Not but that we have pictures 
of Algiers and its houses, bright and intelligible pictures sometimes, 
| but few in proportion to the number of pages. Here, for iustance, 
is a vignette of Algiers :— 


“Tt is all Jonito, from the snowy mole glancing in the blue, blue waters 
of the port, to the great battered old Turkish fortress of the Kasba 
crowning the amphitheatre in the centre,—Cwwsar's loge de fuce, so to 
speak, whence he can watch the games and receive the salutes of the 
gladiators. Beautiful as is the chromatic effect of the city from a dis- 
tance—an effect that Stanfield, or Pyne, or Beverley, might revel in— 
I have heard a French landscape painter say that there are but four 
hues to make up the picture. Cobalt for the sea, zine white for the 
houses, burnt umber glazed with raw sienna for the hills, and turquoise 
(with the texture of satin) for the sky. To this I may add a littlo 
Venetian red for the tiled roofs. These hues are all frank, outspoken, 
and trenchant, but they never jar between themselves or offend you.” 


Yet Mr. Sala is much more at his ease when he can turn from the 
natives to the invaders, as we see by the contrast between his 
thumb-nail sketch of Algiers and his full-length called ‘* Caesarean 





details that it can present him a coherent vision. He builds with 
bricks, and not with blocks of stone ; what seems a careless paint- 
ing proves to be a mosaic. One result of this is that all places | 
look much the same to him till he has mastered their minor 
differences. Noone but Mr. Sala could have said, ‘In all the 
cities I have seen, I cannot recollect one thoroughfare more ad- | 
mirably picturesque in its lines and play of chiaro-oseuro than | 
Wych Street, Drury Lane, on a bright summer's morning, before 
the vile shops were opened.” It is quite natural and consistent to 
find the same man likening “ Broadway to Bond Street, the | 
Gostinnoi Dyor to Rag Fair, the Kremlin to Dublin Castle, the 
Grand Canal to Pal! Mall with the pavement up and the water- | 
pipes cut, and the Merceria at Venice to Cranbourne Alley.” No 
doubt there is something palatial in Pall Mal!, and there is | 
something palatial in the Grand Canal. “So there is a river in 
Macedon, and there is also, moreover, a river at Monmouth ; it is | 
| 
! 


| 


called Wye at Monmouth, but it is out of my prains what is the 
name of the other river ; but ’tis all one, ’tis alike as my fingers is 
to my fingers, and there is salmons in both.” But when Mr. Sala 
came to taste the ‘‘salmons” he would say the quality was different. 
There is some difference between the Ca’d’oro and the Carlton, | 
between the Rialto and the Reform. Not all the noise of the | 
water-pipes which would follow the adoption of his expedient | 
would convert the Rag and Famish into the Palazzo Grassi. 
The worst of such comparisons is, that by hinting at a distant | 
likeness you put it out of your reader’s power to catch the points 
of non-resemblance. A man who knows Cranbourne Alley well | 
can never realize the Merceria at Venice if he is bidden to start | 
from Cranbourne Alley. The likeness is slight and non-essential, 
the difference is just all in all. We remember seeing in some | 
journal a comparison of the Boulevards to Tottenham Court Road. | 
The Boulevards might remind some man of Tottenham Court | 
Road, if only because they are so very unlike, but what impres- 
sion of the Boulevards would that convey to a stranger? ‘Then, | 
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| without signification. 


| nightmare vision of the Court of Lions in the Alhambra. 


Architecture.” His figure about the Algerians wanting tocut Emile 
Pereire into so many hundred pieces, like the eyes of potatoes, and 
sow him broadcast all over the Tell and the Sahel—* with judicious 
administrative manure, he might come up nicely, even in the 
Sahara "—clever as it is, is significant of Mr. Sala himself. He 
‘comes up” in the next page with the aid of social manure, 
when an Algerian shopkeeper of whom he buys photographs of 
Arab costumes wishes him to purchase the effigies of the Bishop 
of Orleans and “ Skittelle, charmante Miss Anglaise.” Or listen 
to him at Oran, inveighing against a modern French building, 


| a new vox clamantis in eremo:— 


“As for the domestic architecture of the Second Empire, I venture 
to think it detestable. It consists solely of storeys piled one atop of 
another, pierced with ten times too many windows, and overloaded with 
the most meretricious decorations—bhunchbacked caryatides, with their 
tongues hanging out, acanthus leaves growing from the pits of their 
stomachs, and groaning under the weight of nothing at all; festoons 
where there should be flat surfaces, and string courses where there 
should be mouldings; heads in high relief of men with beards, and 
women with jonquils sprouting from their ears —heads which have not 
even the grotesque merit of a Gothic gargoyle, but are simply idiotic and 
But there is plenty of this unutterable trumpery 
—tiles of it, acres of it, whereever an open space occurs the architect 
fills if with plate-glass; wherever there is an iron bar he sticks somo 
gold leaf on it. The result is of course gorgeous ; the result is Imperial 
Paris ; the result is the Bonlevard de Sebastopol, de Magenta, de Males- 
herbes, du Prince Eugéne, du Diable—anything you like to mention. 
With an interminable arcade on the ground-floor, the result is the Rue 
de Rivoli, the barrenest, unsightliest range of arches, to my mind, in all 
Europe, but which the French imagine to be twenty times finer than 
the Piazza del Popolo or the Procuratio Vecchie. But tho inside of 
these Imperial palaces! Well, you have seen the Grand Hotel and the 
Hotel du Louvre, the Grand Café and the saloons of the Jockey Club. 
A thousand nimble decorators have cribbed the ornaments from the 
Galerie d’Apollon and the State apartments of Versailles, and stuck them 
thick as peas all over the walls, cornices, and ceilings. The result is a 
combination of Madame Tussaud’s Napoleon Museum, the Kursaal 
at Hombourg, the Hampton-Courtism of Verrio and Laguerre, and a 
And then woe 
are bidden to fall down and worsip the Golden Calf of Imperial Paris ! 
In the whole of renovated France, in all this dazzling mayonnaise, this 
incredible salmagundi of scene-painting, stone-chipping, mouldings an- 
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bosses, columns and curtains, carvings and gildings, arcades without end 
and composite poodle columns, I state a conscientious belief that there 
has not been erected during the last fifteen years one new or original 
public building which can vie with the Royal Exchange, London, with 
the Bank of Ireland, or with St. George’s Hall, Liverpool. I put our 
Gothic and Tudor triumphs—our Westminster Palace, our Margaret- 
Street Church, our Lincoln’s Inn Hall—quite on one side.” 


But have we not heard all this before? Or is it meant for the 
use of the Arabs? So long as they keep to their peculiar French, 
of which Mr. Sala tells us an amusing story, they are perhaps 
safe from the invasion of Haussmann. ‘That high potentate would 
have a fit of apoplexy at being tutoyé by an Arab, yet, as Mr. Sala 


shows, the most dignified native will often find his tongue sliding | 


into the familiar to’. One of the most exalted Arabs gave a dinner 
to a large party of French, and the dinner was such a success that 
a French lady complimented the host on the style of his entertain- 
ment. ‘Ah, madame !” he replied, making a low bow, and laying 
his hand on his heart, ‘‘ tais-toi, donc!” We are reminded of the 
English lady of high rank and extreme piety who went to confess 
in St. Peter’s, where there are confessionals for almost every nation 
and language. She chose the confessional labelled ‘‘ English,” and 
opened her grief, in that tongue, but was rather astonished when 
the priest interrupted her with, ‘‘ Did you do dat? Den you are 
one dam rascal !” 


THOUGHTS FOR THOUGHTFUL MINDS.* 
Mr. GeorGE CALVERT is the author of a poem entitled Universal 
Restoration, which never excited public attention. It seems, from 
the extracts which he republishes, to have been a work that might 
at any rate be termed remarkable. ‘The following description, for 
instance, of the Flood, sounds to our ears, though we are no judges 
of poetry, original :— 





“ The Ark was now afloat, 

And as the thousands round it swam for aid, 

God shut the door. A horrid shriek, and they were gone ! 

Wild beasts were frighted tame, and tame ones mad ; 

The horses, snorting fire, rushed over cliffs 

And horrid gulfs, down hurling human beings 

By thousands at a time.” 
This epic was possibly too sublime for the general taste, and Mr. 
Calvert drew, it may be presumed, wisdom from failure, made the 
profound reflection that ‘‘ poetry is difficult to define, for what 
may be pleasing to one man may be another man’s aversion,” or, as 
the vulgar have it, that ‘‘ what is one man’s meat is another man’s 
poison,”’ and turned to the cultivation of proverbial philosophy. 
In this pursuit he is destined, it may be safely predicted, 
to achieve immense success. An age that worships Tupper 
and publishes illuminated editions of ‘'A.K.H.B.” will not 
underrate the labours of Mr. Calvert. He is a beginner, and 
of course does not equal the great masters in the art of com- 
mon-place. He cannot, for example, describe the minutiz of his 
every-day life, or chatter of his little girl with the graceful loqua- 
city of the Country Parson, nor, except when he attempts verse, 
is he so verbose as ‘Tupper. But he has great merits, and 
if he does not make the public at home, as it were, in his study, 
yet he can talk of himself with a mysterious dignity which to 
many minds will be most impressive. For example, when he 
fears that ‘‘some of his readers may think his work deficient in 
humour,” he thus defends himself :—‘‘ All that I can say in pal- 
liation is that my life for the last thirty years has been of a very 
earnest character. Broad humour therefore would have been an 
incongruous and alien element. Moreover, this age is amply pro- 
vided with its jesters.” Readers who do not feel the logical 
cogency, the dignified pathos, and bitter irony of this sentence, 
had better at once close Mr. Calvert’s pages, for such readers 
will neither enjoy his satire nor appreciate his philosophy. 
Thousands, however, will admire and read on. Mr. Calvert will 
find the editions of his works multiply, and will become the 
pet prophet of every young ladies’ boarding-school throughout 
England. May he gratefully recollect that the Spectator saw 
from the first the signs of his future eminence. It is due, how- 
ever, to our readers to point out what are the marks by which a 
modern prophet may be known. 

First, and above all things, he must love common-place. This 
condition of eminence Mr. Calvert most strictly fulfils. Thus, 
when once he tells us that “‘ he who has not happiness in himself 
will not find it elsewhere,” that ‘‘when a man’s hope is gone, 
night sets in cheerless and void,” or that ‘* peace is of great value, 
but that peace may be purchased at too great a price,” he proves 
to demonstration that he has risen far above the idle prejudice 
against the repetition of platitudes. 
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A second note of a true prophet is a delight in what, for want o 
a better term, we must call jingling jocosity. It is indeed in the 
quality of his humour that Mr. Calvert's most characterigt} 
excellence lies. It is certainly not broad, it is perhaps not wba 
but it consists in a sort of play upon words which is mildly sug. 
gestive of a pun, without ever quite rising to that well known 
form of facetiousness. Thus * the disgusting cry of cheap, cheap 
cheap, is the faithful mother of cheat, cheat, cheat ;” or, again, 
and this, if not the most comprehensible, is perhaps the best “ta 
mot in the book,—*‘ He,” we are told, ‘ who acts from impulse will 
be unstable, but he who is void of impulse may be like a Stable— 
a holder of horses.” The jingle here is of course admirable, its 
only defect (quite an insignificant one) is that sense has just pos- 
sibly been sacrificed to sound. Indeed our author, well knowin 
that sound is everything, occasionally sacrifices to it a little more 
than sense. ‘Thus he dogmatically proclaims that “ masons as 
a class, are a dull heavy race; and well they may be, having 
hewed their bread out of stone.” Of course he may know more of 
masons than we do, but even an admiring disciple may venture to 
suggest that masons are not duller or heavier than bricklayers or 
carpenters, and that it is somewhat hard to stigmatize them as dull. 
ards in order to bring out an antithesis between bread and stone, 
Still if sense and justice are sometimes sacrificed, an opportunity for 
a humorous jingle is never lost, and it is difficult to measure the 
popularity which may be attained by a man who understands 
the art of pouring out sayings which sound as if they were meant 
for jokes, and yet have the unspeakable merit of never being 
pointed and of rarely being true. In some societies Sunday after- 
noons are enlivened by Biblical conundrums. ‘To such circles Mr, 
Calvert’s thoughts will be invaluable. They might most of them 
be by slight alterations presented in the form of religious riddles, 
Take, for instance, the following sentiment, ‘‘ ‘The reason so many 
persons prefer crooked paths may be owing to their great repug- 
nance to square morals.” Put into the form of question and 
answer, it might be used as a Sunday enigma. 

But Mr. Calvert has a third and last requisite needed for success 
amongst the great English middle class. He knows how to 
twaddle in the most orthodox manner upon religious topics, 
‘¢They,” he writes, ‘who ride to church ought to retire before 
the Communion Service commences; for why should they re- 
spond, ‘ Lord, write all these thy laws in our hearts,’ when they 
have already deliberately broken the law?” Other specimens 
of his religious views could be collected, but this one example of 
argumentative power, of Christian charity, and of sound sabba- 
tarianism sufficiently establishes Mr. Calvert’s claim to a high 
position among tea-table divines. One defect alone threatens to 
militate against his popularity. He entertains a strong prejudice 
against Solomon. Of this King of Israel he can hardly speak in 
civil terms. ‘‘ Solomon,” we are informed, ‘ was called the wisest 
man that ever lived, yet be must have been troubled with 
a short memory, or he would not have written so many of 
his proverbs twice over.” Solomon, again, is a ‘bad ex- 
ample, although a true preacher,” and made a great mistake 
when he said, *‘ train up a child in the way he should go, and when 
he is old he will not depart from it,” for, as his critic points out, 
‘“‘if so, the way he should go has never yet been discovered, for 
most men who give signs of growing old go any way but the 
right one.” We hasten to assure Mr. Calvert’s admirers that it 
would be a most unjust mistake to attribute his language about 
Solomon to any taint of theological unsoundness. Its cause is to 
be found in what may almost be called an amiable weakness, 
a fear lest the established reputation of the old Book of Proverbs 
should throw into the shade the far greater merit of Calvert's 
proverbial philosophy. None but a modest man could have 
entertained such a dread. Solomon can in no wise compete with 
Calvert. He has not the unspeakable merit of diffuseness, and 
wise though he was, never learnt that earnestness was incompati- 
ble with ‘* broad humour.” Competition between the ancient 
and modern sage is impossible. No one who admires Calvert will 
think much of Solomon. 

Mr. Calvert hopes that his book may “ prove, if not directly in- 
structive, suggestive ;” and “should it lead even the few to serious 
meditation on subjects too often overlooked, my chief object,” he 
writes, “ will have been obtained.” Let him rest assured that to us at 
least he has suggested serious meditation on a very curious sub- 
ject, and one too often overlooked. ‘The topic of our reflections 
has been the light thrown on the thoughtlessness of the world by 
the existence and success of writers such as the author of Universal 
Restoration. Of the thousands of thoughtful minds who will peruse 
his pages, not one in ten thousand will, it may be suspected, 





religious, in prose and verse. Withash rt poen, entitle] “A Dream.” By Gaorge 
Salvert. Loudon: Longman. 


really weigh the worth of the thing read. A good way to prove 
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sow really worthless the thoughts are, is to take some one 
or two of them which are pretty certain to pass current as true, 
e how very small is the amount of true metal in their com- 
‘‘ Were men,” writes Mr. Calvert, ‘‘as fond of taking 
advice as giving it, the millennium would come in a week.” Half | 


and se 
position. 


the world, and all that portion of it who are fond of giving advice, 


will accept this as sound doctrine. Yet not one man, woman, or 


child who accepts it really believes it. Sound advice is no doubt 
good, but : : 
as from their refusing to take it. If they should ever grow as 
fond of taking it as of giving it, not the millennium, but universal 
bankruptcy, would be the result, for it would follow that every 
uack doctor would find his recommendations twice as easily 
adopted as at present, that every bubble company would double 
the number of its dupes, and that Mr. Calvert's readers would 
have multiplied a thousandfold. Take, again, the grandiloquent 
platitude, ‘‘Conscience needs no guide-posts.” All the minor moral- 
ists of the day re-echo the assertion, every sane man knows its un- 
truth. Would any one, for instance, venture to assert that the con- 
sciences of Americans in bond side doubt which side they ought to 
take in the civil war needed no guides; or is there any one so 
blind as not to see that the follies of all the fanatics of the world, 
from the time of Philip II. till the rise of the clamour for the 
Permissive Bill (not to take any wider period of time) have arisen 
from a fatuous belief in the doctrine that conscience can dispense 
with the guidance of reason? One more specimen of Mr. Calvert, 
and we have done with him. He, in common with some greater 
writers, shares what we must be allowed to call the pitiful weak- 
ness of a hatred to critics, and crushes them with the dictum that 
tthe loudest of all critics are those with shallow brains but deep 
purses.” This thought combines all the beauties characteristic of 
Mr. Calvert’s sayings. It chimes in with the popular prejudice as 
a kind of jingling antithesis, and, as its crowning merit, is to every 
one’s knowledge untrue. For assuredly men of ‘+ deep purses,” by 
which it must be presumed are meant city magnates, do not write 
reviews, and reviewers find it hard to acquire what Mr. Calvert 
means by a “deep purse.” Still, critics as we are, let us part from 
him in peace, by commending to public attention two sayings 
which deserve it. The first, that ‘‘in the British army the wisdom 
of this world is seen to perfection,” h taring of splendid 
though savage irony ; and the second md¥he usefully weighed by 
Mr. Calvert’s admirers—“ The greatest fools in the world are 
those that employ fools to instruct them.” 
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CURRENT LITERATURE. 
——@— 

The Student's Blackstone. By Robert Malcolm Kerr, LL.D. (John 
Murray.)—This abridgment professes to be a concise outline of the 
whole law of England. Nurses do not give compressed meat or pemmi- 
can to babies, nor would a cat with proper feelings bring its kitten the 
tail of the extinct English black rat for its first meal, and we fear com- 
pressed Blackstone will prove too indigestible for babes in jurisprudence. 
For supporting life over the deserts of Circuit portable law of this kind 
may possibly come in usefully, but hardly for the well-stored pupil- 
room. Indeed Blackstone unabridged is for the most part already too 
condensed to be a good and intelligible beginning book in law, just as 
Hallam would be unsuitable for beginners in English history, but as it is 
exceedingly accurate and contains the authorities for all its statemonts, 
it is very valuable for reference, especially upon any point involving 
recurrence to fundamental principles. The Student's Blackstone, as it 
cites no authorities, is of comparatively little use for this purpose. Nor 
does it even enunciate clearly the bare principles of law of which it 
treats, so as to be like a Euclid of general enunciations, without proofs or 
figures. In treating of tho law of defamation, for instance, which is very 
simple, and admits of being stated concisely in a very few propositions, 
it rambles over two pages, giving instances of what has been held to be, 
and what to be not, defamatory, without any clear statement of the 
simple principles governing them. Much labour and pains must have 
been spent on the compilation, with but inadequate result. Still there 
is unquestionably a great deal of information, especially on constitutional 
law, in a very small compass, which may be a considerable assistance, if 
not to lawyers embryo or adult, at least to political speakers and writers. 
There is an index of exemplary copiousness, 

The British Quarterly Review. April. (Jackson, Walford, and 
Hodder. )—Our Dissenting friends are well catered for just now. We 
have before us organs of the elder Churches and of those who have got 
beyond church systems altogether, and we aro clearly of opinion that 
the British (Quarterly carries off the palm both in the choice of subjects 
and in the ability of treatment. Its readers are provided both with beef 
and pudding, the former in the articles on “Anglicanism and Romanism ” 
and “Bradshaw,” and the latter in the pleasant criticism of ‘‘Praed” 


at least as many follies arise from men taking it too easily 


| Eirenicon the writer ingeniously uses Dr. Pusey as evidence against 
; the Churches both of England and Rome, but without bitterness, and not 
| at all in the tone that one expects from such a quarter. He points out 
| that just as the Anglican section have advanced towards Rome, the 
| dominant party in the Roman Church have gone far ahead, and that 
there is in consequence little hope of a union of the Churches, which 
would also be eminently undesirable from the point of view of human 
liberty. At the same timo he thinks that Anglicanism is on the increase 
| at home, that it has gained by the recent concession in subscription, 
| which leaves the language of the Prayer Book untouched, but gives a 
wider latitude in the interpretation of the Articles. But after all there 
|* atrue “unity of Christendom,” and it may be recognized in the 
feelings which gave rise to the Joly Living and Dying of Jeremy 
Taylor, De Imitatione of A Kempis, the Spiritual Exercises of Ignatius, 
and the Rise and Progress of Doddridgo. In addition to the articles we 
have mentioned, there is alsoa paper on the “ Ecclesiastical Crisis in the 
| Reformed Church of France,” which contains a good deal of information, 
though loosely and carelessly put together. It may tond to comfort 
folks at home who are so terrified at the plonomenon of the Bishop of 
Natal. 

The Westminster Review. April. (Trubnor.)—Tho Westminster dis- 
dains catchpenny titles, and relies on the fidelity of its clientd/e. No- 
thing can be more uninviting than the list of contents, at the samo time 
we are bound to admit that there is solid information at the service of 
the courageous persons who plunge into the interior. “ Railway 
Reform” is well handled; it is pointed out that the public have to 
choose between the present system, that will leave them at the morcy of a 
great railway imperium in imperio, the great companies having found 
out the folly of competition and now gradually combining, and the 
transfer to the State. What we get now, we all know, and we are not 
likely to get much more, the tendency being rather to worse than 
better. Under a system of State purchase and management the country 
might have to make up a deficiency of three millions, but on the other 
hand the passenger tariff might be reduced to a farthing a mile. The 
article is well worthy of attention, but what minister of the present raco 
is sufficient for these things? The papers on “ Bethlehem Hospital,” 
“The Situation in Austria,” “The United States Constitution,” and 
“The Commons round London,” will instruct those who aro interested 
in the respective subjects, and in ‘French Opinions of the English ” 
the reviewer condescends to be amusing. There only remains for 
notice a criticism of M. Taine’s writings on “Art,” and “Italy” 
and the “Contemporary Literature.” The former doos justice to 
the nicety and conscientiousness of M. Taine’s observation, whilst 
objecting to his sweeping generalizations a /a Frangaise ; and tho latter, 
as is often the case, constitutes the most readable portion of the num- 
ber, and is remarkable on the present occasion for a vigorous assault on 
Mr. Dickens, whose “ failures” aro attributed to a want of sincerity, 
and a determination to raise a laugh or a tear at the expense of the 
most sacred of things. After all that can be said, adds the writer, Art 
is still the flowering of man’s moral nature. 

The Contemporary Review. April. (Strahan.)—Our contemporary 
is not particularly attractive this month. The Dean of Westminster 
has a readable but not remarkable article on the Lirenicon; he is 
more interested in the indirect indications of the work, than in the 
quite improbable and even undesirable result to which it directly ad- 
dresses itself. He is pleased to observe three signs of the times in it; 
first the novel tendency in theological controversy to look for points of 
agreement rather than difference; secondly, the willingness to acknow- 
ledge a distinction between things essential and unessential, as opposed 
to the old requirement of believing all or nothing; and thirdly, the 
confession of the impotence of dogmatism. “Twelve at least of the 
Thirty-nine Articles are reduced in this learned work to mere truisms. 

. ... This decisive proof of the inadequacy of the theological lan- 
guage of a past ago to bind the thoughts of succeeding ages, places all 
such confessions of faith everywhere on their right footing.” Mr. 
Plumptre puts the “ Conscience Clause” of the Education Department 
in its true light, and with considerable humour disposes of that 
would-be Sacheverell the Archdeacon of Taunton. Mr. Bunbury 
writes about ‘Crete’ with much learning and many statistics, and keeps 
our mouth watering for the tit-bits that never reach it. Dr. Howson 
reviews Stanley's Hebrew Kings and Prophets much after the fashion of 
the circulating-library critics, who put notes of admiration at their 
favourite passages, and now and then tremulously inquire whether “ this 
isn’t rather wicked ;” and somebody has extracted from a note-book, 
published by Archdeacon Pratt, relating to the Evangelical conferences 
at the end of the last century, some amusing sayings of the fathers of 
that movement, such as “ A religious quiz is an occasion of enmity to the 
Gospel,” though the general conclusion to be derived from the proceed- 
ings of these, as of most other conferences, is the old one, “ With how 
little wisdom the world is governed.” The remaining articles on 





“ University Reform in Relation to Theological Study,” “Pastoral Work,” 
and “ Politico-Ecclesiastical Questions in Italy,” do not call for special 
notice. 

The Month. April. (Simpkin and Marshall.) —Our Roman Catholic 
friends are provided with wholesome but somewhat flavourless nutri- 
ment. Nothing can be more instructive than the articles on the “ Eng- 





and the chat about “Club Life.” In a very discriminative notice of the | 
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lish Premiers,” “ Sir R. Walpole and Lord Carteret,” the “ Greek Trage- 
dians,” “ Sealskins and Copperskins,” but the instruction is rather of the 
character that is bestowed upon the head class of a national school. In 
“ Good Friday at Jerusalem” there is a titillation of tho spiritual 
feelings of the reader, who is exhorted to pity that poor Bishop 
Gobat and the English left out in the cold, “with no part or 
parcel in the sacred inheritance,” i, ¢, the area of the Holy | W. 
Sepulchre. But lest the reader should get into too high a state of 
spiritual exaltation, he is reminded in another article on the “ Reunion 
of Christendom ” that Dr. Pusey, the heretic, is proud, and that he will 
not be allowed to go to church, at St. Peter's at least, until he has 
humbled himself; and then the way is open to him or to Stiggins, of 
Little Bethel, who is quite as good, indeed “ far more consequent, and 
far more modest.” Some rough but sound hendecasyllables, literary 
notices, and the continuation of an improving story, complete this num- 


Constance Sherwood. 





by the Bishop of Ely. 
sufficiently indicated by the title. Tho editors seem to have deter. 
mined to leave nothing in the Prayer Book unexplained ; its origin ang 
development, its relation to the service books of other communions, ang 
the various alterations and uses are all fully set forth. The Bishop of 
Ely in the preface gives a short history of liturgical worship, from the 
time of the Apostles to the final review of the English Prayer Book jn 
1662. The book is quite portable. 


ie 
ber of a periodical which will undoubtedly bear the additional excite. 
ment that is promised in the shape of a serial novel by the author of 


The Prayer Book Interleaved. With historical illustrations and ex. 
planatory notes arranged parallel to the text. By Rev. W. M. Campion, 
B.D., Fellow and Tutor of Queen’s College, Cambridge, &c.; and Rey, 
J. Beamont, M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, &c. With preface 


(Rivingtons.)—The character of this work jg 


a 





— 





BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Longman and Co.—Wilberforce and his Friends, by 
J. C. Colquhoun; Beethoven's Letters; Treasury of 
Bible Knowledge, by John Ayre; Grant's Aristotle, 
2 vols.; Shakspeare’s Sonnets and his Private Friends, 
by Gerald Massey. 

Sampson Low and Co—Verinont Vale, or Home 
Pictures in Aus:ralia, by Maud Jeanna Frane; The 
Story of Kennett, by Bayard Taylor, 2 vo's. 

James Nisbet and Co.—St. Paul, his Life and Ministry, 
by T. Binney. 

Hurst and Blackett.—Walter Blake’s Heroine, 3 vols. 

Chapman and Hall —Drury’s Misrepreseutation. 

John Morgan.—Thorne’s Psalter. 

Macmillan and Co.—Arithme ical Examples, by T. 
Dalton. 

W. H. Allen and Co.—The First Age of the Church, 
2 vols. 

J. C. Hotten.—Carlyle’s Address. 

R. Grantand Son.—Sociul Lif: in Syduey, by Isabel 
Massary. 

A. W. Bennett.—A Century of Sonnets, by Jacob Jones. 





rmHE NATIONAL PORTRAIT 

EXHIBITION, SOUTH KENSINGTON, will be 
OPENED to the PUBLIC on the lith APRIL. Ad- 
mission on Mondays, Wednesdays, Thursdays, Fridays, 
and Saturdays, ls each person; Tuesdays, 4s 6d. Hours 
from 10 a.m. till 6 p.m. Season tickets at £1 each, 





qrae and GARTER FAMILY HOTEL, 
RICHMOND HILL. 





The New Hotel, intended exclusively for resident 
Families and Visitors, was. opened on the 2U:h February, 


1806. 
DAVID LAWRENCE, Manager. 


HIP, GREENWICH, April, 1866.— 
THOMAS QUARTERMAINE begs to inform the 
PUBLIC that the WHITEBAIT Season has commenc +d. 
Trains from Charing Cross every ‘I'wenty Minutes, Steam 
Boats from all the Piers to the House every half-hour. 


rMPEETH and PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 
Messis. LEWIN and SIMEON MOSELY and 
SONS, Dentists, 
30 Berners street, Oxford street, and 448 Strand, 
Opposite Charing-cross Railway Station. 

Their painless artificial teeth are unequalled for e:0- 
nomy, durability, comfort, and all purposes of articula- 
tion and mastication. Operatious of every kind being 
unnecessary, the most nervous patientcau be supplied 
without fear of pain or inconvenieuce. 

Consultation free; Teeth from 53.; Sets from 5 to 25 
guineas, warranted. 

For the efficacy, utility, and success of their syatem, 
vide Laneet. 

Daily atiendance at 30 Berners street, Oxford street, 
and 448 Strand, London; 15 Whitefriargate, Hull; luv 
Norfolk street, Sheffield; 4 East parade, Leeds; and 
11 St. Nicholas street, Scarborough. 

Observe—Established 1530, No connection with any 
of the same name. 








Mr. EPHRAIM MOSELY can ouly be consulted in 
London, at his residence, 9 Grosyeuor street, Grosvenor 
square. 


» ARTIFICIAL TEETH. Important improvemaut, and 


great reduction in prices. 


\ R. EPHRAIM MOSELY, 
i SURGEON-DENTIS 1, 9 Grosvenor street, Gros- 
venor square. Sole inyeutur aud exclusive patentee of 
Artificial Teeth on a soft, elastic, chemica!ly prepared 
india-rubber gum. No wires or unsightly fasteaings 
are required; they are more natural, duravle, and coim- 
fortable than any yet introiuced, and are about the 
specitic gravity of cork, thus combiniug ligutuess aud 
durability beyond any yet produced. hey are seif- 
adhesive, render support to the adjoining teeth, are 
fitted on @ perfectly painless principle, and supplied at 
charges within the reach of all. 

Clergymen, Leeturers, aud Public Speakers will find 
this system particularly adapted to their wants; it cuim- 
bines complete enunciation and perfect mascucation, 

Consultation free. 
Observe.—No connection with any one of the same name. 


UYERS of PARAFFINE CANDLES 
will escape the disappointmeut frequently caused 
by tbe smoking, guttering, and bending of the jow- 
Priced qualities and imitations now offering, if they will 
order the “ PRIZE-MEDAL PARAFFINE ” Candles 
made by J. C. and J. Field, the earliest manufacturers. 
Price 1s td per pound, Sold by all dealers in ‘own aud 
Country. 


pase S LIFE PILLS are particularly 

recommended to all persons suffering from head- 
ache ot indigestion, whether arising frou coustitutional 
inaction, biliary derangement, or vver indulgence at the 
table, ‘They have never been known to fail in affurding 
immediate relief, May be had of ary Chemist, * 











WILLCOX AND GIBBS 


NOISELESS FAMILY 


SEWING MACHINE. 


SILENT, SIMPLE, COMPACT, ARTISTIC, EFFICIENT, DURABLE, AND CHEAP, 
Executes Hemming, Felling, Tucking, Binding, Cording, Quilting, Braiding, and Embroidery; 


will do all kinds of Domestic Work; cannot be 


ut out of order, and is learned in an hour ; in 


short, it is the CHEAPEST and MOST PERFECT FAMILY MACHINE. 
Printed Directions with every Machine. Instructions gratis. All Machines warranted. 
Illustrated price-lists gratis and post-free. Inspection invited. Price from £8, 


CHIEF OFFICE, 135 REGENT STREET, LONDON. 





H J. and D. NICOLL, Tailors to the 
-Be Queen, Royal Familv, and the Courts of Europe, 
114, 116, 113, 120 REGENT STREET, and 22 CORN- 
HILL, LONDON; 59 BOLD STRUKT, LIVERPOOL; 
aud 10 MOSLEY STREET, MANCHESTER. 





SPRING FASHIONS, for Geatlemen'’s Overcoats, 
Morning Coats, Trouse:s, and V« sts. 

BOYS’ NEGLIGE and other Suits, HIGHLAND 
DRESS, KNICKERBO KERS, Xe. 

LADIES’ RIDING HABITS, JACKETS, OVER- 
COATS, CLOAKS, &c. 


HW. J. and D. NICOLLS’ GUINEA WATERPROOF 
TWEED COATS for Gentlemen, and CLOAKS for 
Ladies, are patronized by ‘Travellers all over the world. 











SAUCE.—LEA AND PERKINS’ 
\ ORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 
This delicious condiment, pronouuced by Con- 
noisseurs Z 7 
“THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE,” 
is prepared solely by Lea and Perrins, 

The public are respectfully cautioned against worthless 
imitations, and should see that Lea and Pexrins’ 
names are on the wrapper, lubel, bottle, and stopper. 

ASK FOR LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE. 

*,* Sold Wholesaleand for Export, by the Proprietors, 
Worcester; Messrs. CXkOSseh anil BLACKWELL; 
Messrs. Banciay and Sons, London, &c., &e., aud by 
Grocers and Vilueu universally. 


STARCH MANUFACTURERS 
TO H.R. THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 
LENFIELD STARCH. 
AWARDED THE PRIZE MEDAL, Lleée. 
This unrivalled starch is 
USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 
aud pronounced by Her Majes.y’s Lauulress to be 
THE FINEST STARCH SHE BVER USED. 
Her Majesty's Lace Dresser declares it to be 
THE BEST SIE HAS TRIED; 
and the above award by some of the most eminent 
3 Clentihe men Of Lhe age 
CONFIRMS ITS SUPERIORITY. 
WOTHERSPOON and CoO.,, Glasgow and London 


Sort, DELICATE, and WITTE 
SKINS, witu a delightful and lasting fragraue>, by 
using the celebrated UNITED SwekRVICK SOAP 
TABLETS, 44 and G4 each. Manuactured by 
J.C. and J. FIELD, Upper Marsh, Limbeta. 
Order of your Chemist, Grocer, or Chandler. 


\ ORE CURES of COUGHS, COLDs, 
4 and HOAKSENESS by Dr. LOCOCK'’s PUL- 
MUNIC WAFELS.—l'rom Messrs. Fergysou and Son, 
Auctivneeis, Leek :—' The beueticial effects we have de- 
rived from your Wafers make us feel it a duty to offer 
you our gratuitous testimony to their superiority over 
any other remedy we have ever tried tur colds, coughs 
aud loarseucss, so peculiaily trouble-ome to our pro.e¢s- 
sion.” These Wafers give iustaut relief to asthma, con- 
sumption, coughs, aud all disorders of the lungs, and 
have a pleasant taste. Prive 1s lid. aud 2s 94. per bux. 
Sold by all Druggists. 








kL OLLOWAY'S PILLS.—Indigestion. 

—How much thought has been bestowed and 
What pouderous v.lumes written upon this plague of 
every houseliold, wich is sufely aud ceitaiuly dispeised 
by a course of this puiifying, svothiug, and tonic medi- 
cine, without fear of relapse. It acts directly on the 
stomach, liver, aud bowels, more indirectly, tuough not 
effectively, ou the Drain, nerves, vesse!s, und giands, 
and so commauds order turvughuout the emsire system 
that harmouy dwells betweea each organ aad it func- 
tions. Dyspepsia can now uo longer be the bugbear of 
the public, since Holloway’s Pills are fully competeat to 
Subdue the wost chronic aud distressing cases of im- 
paired digestion, aud to resture the miserable sufferer 
to health, strength, aud cuecriuluess. Sold at Prote-sur 
Houlloway’s Estab.ishment, 244 Strand, aud by all medi- 
cine vendors throughout the civilized world. 





IMPERIAL TOBACCO MANUFACTORIES 
OF THE 


FRENCH GOVERNMENT. 


cement pee 
GENUINE CIGARS SUPPLIED AT LOWEST 
PRICES. 

The French Penny “ Bordeaux” and the Three- 
penny “Ifavannah” specially recommended. 
Orders of £1 sent free on receipt of remittance, 

109 Strand, W.C. KR SMITH, Manager. 





SHANKS’ NEW IMPROVED 
PATENT LAWN MOWERS. 


Patronized on Five Separate Ovcisions during the 
Season of 1364 by Her MAJESTY the QUEEN, 
And once by His MAJESTY the KING of SAXONY. 
Again on Four Separate Occasions during the Seasva 
of 1305 by Her MAJESTY the QUEEN. 

Onee by His MAJESTY the KLNG ot HOLLAND, 
And once by His MAJESTY the KING of PRUSSIA. 





SHANKS’ PATENL’ LAWN MOWERS are in daily 
usa in the Royal Gardens at Kew, Windsor, Buckingham 
Palace, Hampton Court, Osborne, and Balmoral; in the 
Grounds of the Crystal Palace Company at Sydenham; 


in the Royal Horticultural Society’s Gardens, Kansiug- 
ton; in Victoria Park ; 





in Battersea Park, and in many 
hundreds of the principal Gardens in the Kiugdom, as 
well ag abroad, where their merits have been fully tried 
and their suce+s; established. 

SHANKS’ PATENL LAWN MOWERS ave al 
warranted to give ample satisfaction, and if not approved 
of can be at once returned, heir great durability, sim- 
plicity of cuustruction, and ea e in working give them & 
decided superiority over all other Lawn Mowers. 

SHANKS’ PAP ENT LAWN MOWERS do their work 
on uneven as weil as on level lawns in a much neater man- 
ner than the Scyihe at half the erpense, and it is quite 
immaterial whether the grass be wet or dry. 

Mlustrate] C ireulars seut tree on appl.cation. 

A. SHANKS and SON, 27 Leaden‘iall street, London. 

















TARD’S PALE SHERRY, at 36s. per 
Dozen. Fit for a geutlemau’s table, Bowles 
and Cases included. ‘erms Cash, prepaid. Post Orders 
payatle in Piccadilly, Samples sent free of charge. 
CUARLES WARD and SON 
(Established upwards of a century), 1 Chapel street West, 
Ma;fair, W., Loudon. 


DUBLIN EXHIBILION, 1835. 
teas An's LL WHISKY— 


Thais cel-beated oll Irish Whisky gained the 
Dublin Prize Medal. Itis pure, mild, mellow, delicivus, 
aud yery wholesome. Sold in bottles, ds 84 each, at tue 
retail houses in London, by the agents in the principal 
towus in England; or wiolesae, at 8 Great Windm li 
street, London, W.—Uvserve the re i seal, and pink label, 
cork branded * Kinahau’s LL Whisky. 











_ . ne *permve 
JEPSINE. —MORSON’S PEPSINE 
WINE.—MORSON'S PEPSINE LOZENGES are 
perfectly palatab.e forms for aduiiuisieriug tas popular 
remedy fur weak digestion. 

Manufactured by T. MORSON and SON, 31, 33, 124 
Southamptou row, Kusseil square, Loud oa, W.C, Pepsine 
Wine in bottles at 33., 53,, aud lis. essn, Lozeages ia 
boxes at 23. 6d. and 43. Gd. @aca, Pepsina Globales la 
buities, at 2s., 33, 6d., aud tis. Ud. each. 





.D , . x 
pana’ FINE CANDLES— 
FIELDS’ PxIZE MEVAL. 

J. €. and J. FIELD, the earliest makers of the 
Paratline Candles in this couutry, beg to Caution the 
public against the cheap aud ialerior qualities trequeutly 
offered, disappoiuung purcuasers by suvking, gulering, 
and bending. The cize Medal Paratiiue Candles, as 
supplied to H.M. Goverument for tue Military Sianoms 
abroad, may be obtainea of ali first-class dealers, aud 
(Wholesale only) at the Patent Caadle Works, Uppot 
Marsh, Lambeth. 
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T th 
MEETING ng 

ANY (Limited), 
con 166 (John Tomlinson Hibbert, Esq., 

cha‘r), it = rey “ 

‘4 gate annus 
+4 wa cost. over that of last year. 
1 
ty £6,503, 1ls9d. A div idend of 6 per cent 


per annum Was declared. 





a y 

ENDERS, STOVES, F IRE-IRONS, 
Y-PIEKCKES.—Buyers of the above 
finally deciding, to visit WILLIAM 
-ROOMS. They contain such an 
ENDERS, STOVES, RANGES, CHIM- 
IRONS, and GENERAL IRON- 
proached elsewhere either 


and CH f MN E 
nested, before 

Si BURTON'S SHOW: 

srtment of F 

NEY-PIECES, FIRE- 

MONGERY as eannot be ap r re 

for variety, novelty, beauty of design, or exquisiteness 

of workmanship. Bright Stove is 

$3 88 to £33 10s; Bronzed Fenders, with standards, 73 

to £5 12s; Steel Fenders, £3 3s to £11; ditto, with rich 

o:molu ornaments, from £3 33 to £18; Chimney-pieces, 
from £1 8s to £100; Fire-irons, from 3s 3d the set, to £4 
4s. The BURTON and all other PATENT STOVES, 
with radiating hearth-plates. 
EDSTEADS, BATHS, and LAMPS. 
WILLIAM 8. BURTON bas TWELVE LARGE 

SHOW-ROOMS devoted exclusively to the separate 

Display of LAMPS, BATHS, and METALLIC BED- 

STEADS. The stock of each is at once the largest, 

newest, and most varied ever submitted to the public, 

and marked at prices proportionate with those that have 
tended to make his estublishment the most distinguished 
in this country. 

7 | a te eoceseee 123 6d to £20 Os each. 
Shower Baths, from ...... 83 0d to £6 0s exch. 
Lamps (Moderateur), from 6s0dto £8 10s each, 

(All other kinds at the same rate.) 

Pure Colza Oil...++ 43 9d per gallon. 
cer LERY, Warranted.—The most varied 
assortment of TABLE CUTLERY in the world, 

all warranted, is on sale at WILLIAM 8S. BURTON'S 
at prices that are remunerative only because of the large- 
neas of the sales. 











2 3 

rv) <8 uo 
Ivory Handles, "4 | 2a 52 

(38/83/38 

boda th 
is djs djs d 
3}-inch ivory handles ......+..... 12 6 10 0} 4 9 
84-inch fine ivory balance handles... 17 0 13 0/5 6 
4-inch ivory balance handles......19 0 15 0/5 6 
4-inch fine ivory handles....... 27 0 20 0/8 O 
4-inch finest African ivory handles. 34 0 27 0 [12 0 
Ditto, with silverferules.......-..42 0 (35 0 [13 6 
Ditto, carved handles, silver ferules55 0 45 0 18 6 
Nickel electro-silver handles .....25 0 19 0/7 6 
Silver handles of any pattern....../34 0 j54 0 21 0 

Bone and Horn Handles.—Knives 
and Forks, per Dozen. 

White bone handles ............+- 11 0/8 6/26 
Ditto balance handles.......... +23 0 [17 O} 4 6 
Black horn-rimmed shoulders .... 17 Oo;4 0 
Ditto, very strong riveted handles.\12 0 | 9613 0 


The largest stock in existence of plated dessert knives 
and forks, aud of the new plated fish-cating knives and 
forks and carvers. 

ILLIAM 8S. BURTON, GENERAL 
FURNISHING IRONMONGER by appoint- 
ment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, sends a CATA- 
LOGUE gratis and post paid. It contains upwards 
of 600 Illustrations of his illimited Stock of Ster- 
ling Silver and Electro Plate, Nickel Silver, and 
Britannia Metal Goods, Dish Covers, Hot-water Dishes, 
Stoves, Fenders, Marble Chimueypieces, Kitchen 
Ranges, Lamps, Gaseliers, Tea Trays, Urns and 
Kettles, Clocks, Table Culery, Baths, Toilet Ware, 
Turnery, Iron and Brass Bedsteads, Bedding, Bed-room 
Cabinet Furniture, &c., with Lists of Prices, and Plans 
of the Twenty large Show-rooms, at 39 Oxford street, 
W.; 1, 14,2, 3,and 4 Newman street; 4,5,aud 6 Perry's 
place; and 1 Newman yard, London. 


YHANDELIERS in BRONZE and 
J ORMOLU, for DINING-ROOM and LIBRARY, 
CanDELaBRa, Moveraror Lames, in Bronze, Ormolu, 
pe ae on Glass. SrarveTres in Parian, Vases, anc 

er Urnaments in a Show-room erected ressly f 
these articles. A Sei 











SLER’S CRYSTAL GLA SS 


e ORDINARY GENERAL 
e WESTERN INSURANCE 
heli on Thursdey, the 12th 
M.P., in the 
r.ed that on the Slst December, 1805, 
] income was £23,000, more than 
The new premium 
365 was £16859 13s. The losses on the 


toves, with ormolu ornaments, 


ASH PAYMENT ASSOCIA- 
TION ( Limited). 
been formed for the purpose of 
g , who are willing to pay ready 
money for the purchases they make, the benetit of the 
discount which is now generally allowed only on exten 
sive sales for cash, and which is denied in the small 
transactions of every-day life. Mauy householders pay 
ready money, without thereby obtaining more favour- 
able terms than are granted to those who take eredit. It 
is well kuown that prices are not regulated solely by 
the current cash value of the articles s ld, and tha the 
long credit which tradesmen are obliged to give, and 
the losses they incur by bad debts, enhance the prices 
charged to ready-money customers. It is a's» appareut 
that ready-money transactions, if kept distiuct from 
those in which credit is allowed, can bs made ben- 
ficial not only to customers, who are able t» purchase 
at the lowest possible price, but also to tradesmen, who 
thereby obtain the advautage of increased available 
capital 
These assertions are not based on theory only; the 
ready-money system has already been tried on a large 
scale among special! classes, whose members have united 
for the purpose of carrying it out. It has beeu found in 
the highest degree satisfactory, both to customers and 
to retail dealers, The discount obtained ranges, accord. 
ing to the nature of the trade, from 10 to 25 per cent. 
The Cash Paymert Association has obtained for 
those who join it highly advantageous terms from 
tradesmen of every description iu all parts of the 
metropolis, Each member will thus have the opportu- 
nity of dealing with tradesmen who, in consideration 
of the large body of cash customers brought together 
by the Association, will supply him on terms far more 
advantageous than he can obtain elsewhere. 
Any person may secure the advantages of the Asso- 
ciation by the annual subscription of 10s. 
A tcket, not transferable, will be issuel to every 
subscriber, which if shown iu the shop of any tradesmen 
registered in the lists of the Association, willentide the 
holder to the rate of diseount specitied iu the periodical 
circular. Tne lists, price 64. each, priuted by the Asso- 
ciation, will specify the amount eaca dealer is prepared 
to allow, and will be supplied to members ou applica- 
tion. Additious will be coustunly male tov the lst of 
tradesmen. 
Ticket-holders are not shareholders, and do not incur 
any liavility whatever. 
JOHN ROBERTSON, Secretary. 
Offices—11 Waterloo place, Pall Mull, 8.\W. 
Payments may be made by P, O. Order, payable to 
the Secretary, at the Post Oxtice, Charing Cross. In- 
quiries will be answered at the Uttices of the Association, 
on personal application, or ou receipt of stamped cu- 
velope for reply. 
THE CONSERVATIVE LAND 
SOCIETY,—The lith Year. 
‘The taking of Land is entirely optional. Persons may 
invest large or small sums, receiving interest thereon, 
aud may elect to bs either Depositors or Saureholders. 
Pro-pectuses explanatory of the differeut departments 
will be sent free of charge. Pvresent rate of interest, five 
per cent. per anuum on shares, and four per cent. per 
aunum on deposits, with facility of prompt withdrawal. 
CHAKLES LEWIs GRUNEISEN, Secretary, 
Offices, 33 Norfolk street, Straud, London, W.C. 


H€! and COLONIAL ASSURANCE 
COMPANY (Limited). 


FIRE, LIFE, AND MARINE. 
Chief Offices—17 Leadenhall street, Loudon, L.C. 
Directors. 
W. Patrick Adam, Esq.,, James Lyall, Esq. 
M.P. | ‘I. W. L. Mackean, Esq. 
* James Anderson, Esq. | James McMaster, hsq. 
Wm. Frederick Bariug, | briusley de C. Nixon, Esq. 
Esq. Augustus H. Novelli, sq. 
Stephen Busk, Esq. Felix Prior, Esq. 
Alexander Fraser, Esq. John Swindell, sq. 
Lewis Fraser, Esq. Henry Thurvurn, besq. 
* Duncan James Kay, Esq. | * James Wylie, Esq. 
* Directors of the Marine Department ouly. 
Fire pr to 3lst D ber, 1855, 
includiug £3,012 7s ld paid for guaran- 
tees - 
Life premiums to ditto, including 
£364 03 10/ paid for re-assurances.... 151016 7 
Fire lusses—net—to ditto lw,279 6 2 
The fire losses bear an unusually small proportion to 
premiums, aud uo claim has yet arisea in the Life de- 
paruinent. ° 
The net revenue, Fire, Life, and Marine in the year 
ending 31st December, 1365, was £215,308 12s 24, 
The balauce-sheet exuibits a sum of £110,758 0s ldd 
to the eredit of the general account, in addition to the 
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CBs ARI ET iacauinaa . £27,748 17 0 
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OSLER, 45 Ox ford st reet, W. 


CHANDELIERS, Wail Ligats aad Lustces for 
Gas and Candles, ‘Table Glass, &e. 
Glass Dinner Services for 12 persons, fron £7 lds. 


Glass Dessert Services for 12 persons, from £2. 

All articles marked in pleiu tigares. 
Ornamental Glass, English aud Foreiju, suitable fo: 
; ; Presents. 

Aless, Export, and Furnishing orders promptly exe- 
cuted. 
LONDON—Show-rooms, 45 Oxford street, W. 
BIRMINGHAM — 
Broad street, Established 1307. 


(ASY CHAIRS and SOFAS by 
HOWARD aud SONS.—Owing to the increasing 
demand for these goods, for which Howard aud Sous 
have so high a reputation, additional space has beeu 
devoted to them in their wareLouses, 26 and 27 Berners 
Bucet, Oxford sweet, both material and workmansuip 
queteee being of the very best quality. Howard and 
ous solicit an inspection of their new Chalet Chairs, 
an imdispensable luxury imevery drawing-room. 


+. VEKTIBLE OTTOMANS for 
Centre of Rooms, to form two settees and two 
easy chairs, a great improvement on the ordiuary otto- 
oy Only ot T. H. PiLMER and SUNS, Easy Chair 
= —_ Manufacturers, 31, 32, aud 28 Bernews street, 
an street, aud 34 and 35 Charles Street, Oxturu 
cet, W.—An illustrated priced list on application. 


Manulactory aud suowW-ruoms, 











kiud of imcouveulence. 
envelope to F. KINGSTON, Ksy., Cueam, Surrey. 


paid-up and invested capital of £100,000. 
THOMAS MILLER, 
Manager, Fire aud Life Departinents. 


EBENTURES at 5, 5$, and 6 per Cent. 

CEYLON COMPANY (Limited). 

Subscribed Capital, £750,00J. 

Dirnecrons. 

Chairman--Lawtord Acland, Esq. 
Major-Gen. Leury Pelaam , Duncan James Kay, Esq. 
Burn Stephen P, Kennard, Esq. 
Harry George Gordon, Esq. | P. F. Rubertson, Bsq., MP. 
George Ireland, Esq. Robert Suith, 34. 
Manager—C. J. raine, Ks}. 
The Directors are prepared to ISSUE DEBENTURES 
on the fullowing terms, viz., fur Que Year, at 5 per cent; 
for Turee Years, at 5¢ percent. ; fur Five Years, aud up- 
wards, at 6 per Cell. per auuuw. ? 
Applieatious for paruculars to be made at the Oftice 
of tue Company, No. 7 Kast Ludi Avenue, Leadenball 


street, Loudon, &.C. 
By Order, 
R. A. CAMERON, Secretary. 

ype and BUNIONS.—A gentleman, 

many years tormeuted with corns, wil be happy tu 
aitord otuers tu@ information by wuich Le obtuiued tueir 
eulwe removal in @ short period witavut paw or auy 
Porward eddres8 ou a stamped 








RMY CONTRACTS.—Tenders will 
be received at the under-mentioned Office until 12 
o'clock noon on the 30th inst., for the supply of 
BREAD and MEAT 
for the use of her Majesty's Lan! Forces stationed in 
the following places, from Ist June to November 30, 


1366 :— 
LONDON DISTRICT. 
1—Che'se 1 Barracks—for all the troops in London, the 
Tower excep! 

2—The Tower. 

3—Hounslow and Kneller Hall. 

4—Hampton Court. 

5—Windsor. 

6—Brighton, with Coast Forts from Newhaven to 

Suoreham. 
7—Sandburst. 
s—Guernsey. 
9—Jersey. 

10—Alderney. 

Separate Tenders for Bread and for Meat must be 
made for each of the above-mentioned Stations or Bar- 
racks, as separately grouped and numbered. 

Forms of fender and Conditions of Contract may be 

ined on application at this Oftice, by letter addressed 
to the Senior Commissariat Officer, or im person, between 
the hours of 10 and ¢ o'clock. 

Tenders on the printed forms must be properly filled 
up ani signed, aud no Tender will be noticed guless 
delivered at the under-mentioned office, under closed 
envelope (marked “ Tender” on the outside), before 12 
o’elock noon on the 3 th inst, 

Commissariat O.lice, 
5 New Sireet, Spring Gardens, London, S.W., 
10ch April, 1866. 


LERICAL, MEDICAL, and GENE~ 
RAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


13 St. James's square, London, 8.W. 
Established 1424. 


President—The ARCHBISHOP of CANTERBURY. 
Chairmau—Right Hon. - 1d ROBERT MOWBRAY, 








WILLIAM BOWMAN, Esq., F.RS 
Deputy-Chairmen ; Sir CHARLES LOCOCK, Bart.,. 
F.RS. 
Financial Results of the Society's Operations. 
The Annual Income, steadily increasing, ex- 


Coeds .....+ $0 0009 00090000 coseoesces «+. £207,000 
The Assurance Fund, safely invested, is over 1,491,000 
The New Policies in the last year were 498, 

QOBBTING coceccccces © cecceececesecece 337,973 
The New Annual Premiums were ....... eee 11,429 
The Bouus aided to Policies at the last Divi- 

BIOM Was.......06 woccccccccsececececcoocs §  S7E,T 
The Total Claims by death paid ammouat to .. 2,006,149 


The following are among the distinctive featares of 
the Society :— 

Credit System.—On any Policy for the whole of Life, 
where the “ge does not exceed 6), one-half of the Anoual 
Premiums during the first five years may remain om 
credit, and may either contiaue as a debt on the Policy, 
or be paid off at any ume. 

Low Rates of Premium for young Lives, with early 
participation in Profits. 

Endowment Assurances may be effected, without 
Protits, by which the sam assured becomes payable on 
the attainment of a specified age, or at death, whichever 
event shall first happen. 
Invalid Lives may be assured at rates proportioned to 
the increased risk. 

Prompt Seitlement of Claims.—Claims paid thirty days. 
after proof of death. 


BONUS YEAR.—SPECIAL NOTICE, 

All With-Profit Policies in existeuce on June 3), 1864, 
will participate iu the Bonus to be declared in January, 
1867, so that Persous who pl such A 
before June 30, 1566, will share in that division, although 
oue Premium ouly will have been paid. 
Tables of Rates, Forms of Proposal, and the Report 
just issued, can be obtained of any of the Society's 
Agents, or of 

GEORGE CUTCLIFFE, Actuary and Secretary. 
13 st. James's square, London, 3.W,. 


r yee LIVERPOOL and LONDON and 











GLOBE INSURANCE COMPANY. 

Ottices—1 Dale sweet, Liverpoul; 20 and 21 Poultry; 7 
Cornhill; aud Charimg cross, London. 

Invested Funds ...... oe sceveeceoccs eoceee £3,177,166 
Fire Premiuis for the Year 1865 .... 739,332 
Lise Premiums for the Year 1805 2u,hus 

JOUN ATKINS, Resident Secretary, London. 

Life claims are payable in 3) days after they are 


admitted. 
Ss? UTH AUSTRALIAN BANKING 
COMPANY. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter. 
Banking business conducted with South Australia, 
Western Australia, New South Wales, Victoria, aud New 
Zealand, upou current terms with the respective Colv- 
nies. WILLIAM PURDY, Manager. 
London, 54 Old Broad street, E.C. 
A LBERLT LNSURANCE COMPANY 
£ (Limited). Fire and Marine. 
Capital, Que Million. 
Head Oflice.—8 bineh lane, London. 
Local Fire Offices at 
Manchester Leeds riewl Dubin Hamburgh 
Caloutta Bombay Madras Singapore Cape Town, && 
Premiuws Mouerae. Losses promptly settled. 
Energetic Agents required for the Wire Deparunent 
where the Cowpany is not represented. 
Apply to MORELL THEOBALD, 
Manager, Fire Department, 
INDIGESTION, 
N ORTON’S CAMOMILE PILLS. 
AN AGENILE APERIEN (4 POWERFUL Toxic. 
Sold everywhere, in boses, Is 14a, 28 9d, aud Bie. 
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MESSRS. 
BELL AND DALDY’S 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


a 
LEGENDS AND LYRICS. fy Anperarpe 


ANNE Procter. With Additional Poems, and an 
Introduction by Charles Dickens, a Portrait by Jeens, 
and 20 Illustrations by W. C. T. Dobson, A.R.A., 
Samuel Palmer, J. Tenniel, George Thomas, Lorenz 
Frolich, W. H. Millais, G. Du Maurier, W. P. Burton, 
J. D. Watson, Charles Keene, J. M. Carrick, M. E. 
Edwards, and T. Morton. Hansomely printed iu 4to., 
ornamental cloth, 218; morocco, 36s. 


THE ODYSSEY OF HOMER. rendered into 
English Blank Verse. By Geornce MusGrave, M.A., 
Brasenose College, Oxford. 2 vols. 8vo., 24s. 


COMMON WORDS WITH CURIOUS 
DERIVATIONS, with Appendix containing Notices 
of certain Criticisms. By the Ven. C. J. Smiru, M.A., 
Vicar of Erith, and late Archdeacon of Jamaica. 
Small 8yo., 3s 6d. 


THE NATURAL HISTORY (Ancient and 
Modern) of PRECIOUS STONES, PRECIOUS 
METALS, and GEMS. ByC. W. Kino, M.A., Fellow 
of Trinity College, Cambridge, Author of “ Antique 
Gems,” and “ The Gnottics and their Remains,” Royal 
8vo., with Illustrations, 21s. 

“Long distinguished as an authority on gems, Mr. 
King has collected a vast quantity of information on the 
materials employed for the designs he has studied so 
deeply.” —Spectator. 

“Mr. King’s wordscarry weight; .....his volume will 
amply repay the reader whose interest in the subject 
may have been aroused by our extracts."—Times, 


By the same Author, 


THE GNOSTICS AND THEIR REMAINS. 
Royal 8vo., 15s. 


SHAD OF THE OLD BOOKSEL- 
LERS. By Cuartes Knicut. Post 8vo., 10s 6d. 
"We could not tear ourselves away from the book 

and its fascination........We cordially recommend it 

to all lovers of literary history and gossip, as a book 
they will be sure to relish.""—Reader. 


DOMESTIC PICTURES AND TALES. 

a, Mrs, ALFRED GaTTy. Simall 8vo., with Illustrations, 

3 6d, 

“We can com mend this book almost without reserve, 
to readers of any age or estate. Its contents are well 
varied, but there is not an iota of either bad taste or 
false sentiment in the book.” —Athenzum. 


LITTLE FOXES; or, the Insignificant Little 
Habits which mar Domestic Happiness. By Mrs. 
HarrRiet BeecnerR Srowe. Crown 8yvo., 38 6d. 
Popular Edition, 1s. 

A DICTIONARY OFTHE NOTED 
NAMES of FICTION ; including also familiar Pseu- 
donyms, Surnames betowed on Eminent Men, and 
Popular Appellations referred to in Literature. By 
W. A. WHEELER, M.A. Post 8vo., 5s. 


THE DUBLIN AFTERNOON LECTURES 
{Third Series), delivered in the Theatre of the Museum 
of Industry, St. Stephen's Green, Dublin, in 1865. 


Feap. 8yvo., 53. 
Lately published, 
The First Series, 1863—On ENGLISH LITERATU RE 


5s. 
The Second Series, 1864—On LITERATURE and ART, 
68, 


SERMONS Preached in the Chapel of Cheltenham 
College. By the Rev. AtFrep Barry, D.D., Princi- 
pal. Crown 8yo., 83 6d. 


THE PASSING BELL, and other Poems. By 
the Rev. Jonn S. B, MonsexLt, LL.D. Vicar of Eg- 
ham, Surrey ; Author of ** Hymus of Love and Praise.” 
&e. Feap. 8vo., 33 6d. 


MEDICINE AND PSYCHOLOGY: tle 
Annual Address to the Hunterian Soci.ty for 1866, 
By Dennis DE BerpT Hove .t, Fellow of the Royal 
College of Surgeons, England. Small 8vo., 33 6d. 


. DALDY ON DISEASE OF THE 
RIGHT SIDE of the HEARI, Small 8yo., 33 6d. 


ON THE INFLUENCE OF MECHANI- 
CAL and PHYSIOLOGICAL REST in the TREAT- 
MENT of ACCIDENTS and SURGICAL DISEASES, 
and the DIAGNOSTIC VALUE of PAIN. By Joun 
Hitton, F.R.S., F.R.C.S., Member of the Council of 
the Royal College of Surgeous of England, &., dc. 
8yvo., 16s. 

THE WORKS OF THE LATE JAMES 
WILLIAM GILBARI, F.RS., one of the Directors 
of the London and Westminster Bank, and formerly 
General Manager. 6 vols. Svo., £3 183. 

Vels. 1. and 2. PRACTICAL TREATISE on BANK- 
ING (2 vols. with Portrait), 21s, 

Vol. 3, LOGIC of BANKING, 16s. 

Vol.4. HISTORY and PRINCIPLES of BANKING 


14s. 
Wol. 5, LECTURES and ESSAYS, lis. 
Vol. 6. LOGIC for the MILLION, 12s. 
THE YOUNG DUAL ARITHMETICIAN; 


or, Dual Arithmetic designed for Klementary Lustruc- 
tion, and the Use of Schools. By Oxiver Byrne, 
formerly Professor of Mathematics at the late College, 
of Civil Engineers. Small 8vo., 5s 6d. 

THE LIVES OF THE SEVEN BISHOPS 
of the TOWER. By AGNes Srrickianp, Author of 
Lives of “the Queens of Eugland,” &c. Swall 8vo. 

(Shortly. 

KNOWLEDGE IS POWER. By Cuarves 
KyicutT. A new Edition, revised by the Author. 

( Preparing. 
—o— 
London: BELL and DALDY, 186 Fleet street; and 

6 York street, Covent Garden. 





HE POPULAR SCIENCE REVIEW 
for APRIL, price 2s 6d, contains :— 
Volvox Globator. By J. Braxton Hicks, M.D., F.R.S. 
Coloured Illustration. 
Photo-Engraving. By J. Trail Taylor. 
Entozoon-like Bodies in the Muscles of Animals de- 
stroyed by Cattle Plague. By Lionel 8. Beale, M.B., 


F.RS. Illustrated. 
Our House Spiders. By John Blackwall, F.L.S. 
By Edward Hull, 


Raised Beaches, and their Origin. 


B.A, F.G.S. Illustrated by Graphotype Process. 
On Milk and its Adulteration. By Augustus Voelcker, 
Ph.D., F.C.S. 


The Ameba: its Development, Structure, and Habits. 
By Professor Williamson, F.R.S. I!lustrated. 
The Solfatara and Fumaroles of Naples. By Professor 
Ansted, F.R.S. 
The Graphotype. 
Reviews of Books. 
Summary of Scientific Progress. 
London: Rosperv Harpwicke, 192 Piccadilly. 


By the Editor. 





3ith Edition, price 6d. and 1s, 
EUROTONICS; or, the Art of 


Strengthening the Nerves, containing Remarks 
on the Influence of the Nervous System upon the 
Human Economy, with Illustrations of a New Mode of 
Treatment for Chronic Diseases, Nervousness, Debility, 
Low Spirits, Indigestion, &c. By D. Narprer, M.D. 

Through any Booksellers; or free for 7 or 13 stamps, 
from the Author, 14 Allen road, Stoke Newington, N. 


HE LONDON COLLEGE of the 
INTERNATIONAL EDUCATION SOCIETY 
(Limited), 

Heal Master: Dr. L. Scumirz, Ph.D., LL.D., 
F.R.S.E., late Rector of the High School of Edinburgh. 

The College will be OPENED for the Reception of 
Pupils on the Ist day of May, 1866, at Spring Grove, 
Middlesex, W., near the Spriug Grove Station, on the 
South-Western Railway, eight miles by road from Hyde 
Park Coruer, two from Kew or Richm ond, 

In addition to a Classical Education of the highest 
order, the greatest attention will be devoted to the study 
of Modern Languages, Natural and Moral Science, and 
to Mathematics. 

For Prospectuses, and any further information, apply 
to Dr. L. Schmitz, at the College, Spring Grove, Middle- 
sex, W.; or to Mr. E. Barbier, Secretary, at the Society's 
C ffice, 24 Old Bond street, W. 








PARTRIDGE and COOPER, 
LATE 


ARTRIDGE and COZENS, 
MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 
192 FLEET STREET, corner of Chancery lane. 
Carriage paid to the Couutry on Orders exceeding 20s. 

The LARGEST and most varied Stock in the King- 
dom of Note, Letter, and Fcap. Papers, Envelopes, Ac- 
count and MS, Books, Household Papers, &c. 

PARTRIDGE and COZENS’ celebrated GUINEA 
CASE of STATIONERY forwarded free to any Railway 
Station in England on receipt of Pust-Office Order. 

NO CHARGE for Plain-Stamping Crests, Arms, or 
Address on Paper or Envelopes, Coloured Stamping 
(Relief) reduced to ls. per 100. Polished Steel Crest 
Dies Engraved for 53. Business or Address Dies from 3s. 

SCHOOL STATIONERY supplied ou the most liberal 
terms. 

Illustrated Price-list of Inkstands, Despatch Boxes, 
Stationery Cabinets, Postage Scales, Writing Cases, &c., 
post free. 

PARTRIDGE and COOPER, 192 Fleet street, E.C. 





BY ROYAL COMMAND. 


MSTALLIC PEN-MAKER 
z TO THE QUEEN. 

JOSEPH GILLOTT respectfully directs the attention 
of the Commercia! Public, and all who us3 Steel Pens, 
to the incomparable excellence of his productions, which, 
for quality of material, easy action, and great durability, 
will ensure universal preference. 

They can be obtained Retail of every dealer in the 
world; Wholesale, at the Works, Graham street, Bir- 
mingham; 91 John street, New York ; and at 37 Grace- 
church street, London. 


DHILLIPS and COMPANY’S TEAS 
ARE BEST and CHEAPESTY. 
STRONG to FINE BLACK TEA, 1s 6d, 23, 23 6d, 33, 
3s 4d. Most Delicious Black Tea is now only 33 6d per 
pound. Pure, Rich, Rare, Choice Coffee, 1s 4d, ls 6d, 
1s 8d. PHILLIPS ani Co., Tea Mercuanrs, 8 King 
William street, City, London, b.C. 
A price-current free. Sugars at market prices, 
PHILLIPS and Co. send all goods carriage free 
within 8 miles of No. 8 King William street, 40s-worth 
carriage free to any railway station or market town 
in England. Phillips and Co. have no Agents, nor 
any conmection with any house in Worcester or Swansea. 


URE PICKLES, SAUCES, JAMS, 
&c., and Table Delicacies of the highest quality. 
See “ Lancet,” and Dr. Hassall’s Report. 
May be obtained from all Grocers and Oilmen, and 
Wholesale of the Manufacturers, 
CROSSE and BLACKWELL, Purveyors to the Queen, 
Soho square, London. 


INNEFORD’S FLUID MAGNESIA. 
—The Medical Profession for Tuirty Years have 
approved of this pure solution of Magnesia as the best 
remedy for acidity of the stomach, headache, heartbura, 
gout, and indigestion, and as a mild aperieut it is 
especially adapted for ladies ani children. 

Prepared by DINNEFORD and CO., Chemists, &., 
172 New Bond street, London; aud sold throughout 
the world by all respectable Chemists, 

CAUTION.—See that ‘‘ Dinneford and Co.” is on 
each bottle and red label over the cork. 














For READERS at the BRITISH MUSEUM, 
Just published, in crown 8vo., price 62, 
HANDBOOK for READERS at th 
BRITISH MUSEUM. By Tuomas . 
Assistant in the British Museum. 
London: Lonamans, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 


Nicuoxs, 





Just published, in 8vo., price 33, cloth boards, 


HE PHILOSOPHY of the UNCoy. 
Author of The Laws of Thought: = ROBERTI, 


London: Lonemans, GREEN, and Co., Pateraoster roy, 


nN Ee ee ge eae 

Fcap. 8vo., cloth, price 4s 64, with Portrait, 
RESIDENT LINCOLN SELF-PoR. 

TRAYED. By Joun MAccotm Luptow. Pub 
lished for the benefit of the Freedmen’s Aid Society, 

“Mr. Ludlow exhibits with great felicity wh 
calls the perfect self-consistency of Mr. LinesIn's ~h 
character ; aud every one who studies that character in 
the light of the spoken and written words which Te 
flected its Christian purity and heroism, would dasirg 
to add to, rather than take from, Mr. Ludlow’s pane. 
gyric.”"—Morning Star. 

“A lucid and able sketch of Abraham Lincoln's 
Career." —Athenzxcum. : 

“ We are struck, in reading the extracts from speeches 
and jottings of more familiar or important conversations 
given here, with the unquestionable sincerity of the 
man; his earnest wish and endeavour to do what wag 
right, and what God and his country might demand of 
him."—Noaconformist. 

“Genially and most appreciatingly written.”"—Cal. 
donian Mercury. 

London: ALFRED WILLIAM BENNETT, 5 Bishopsgatg 
Without; A. Srraman, 148 Strand; HAmMILros, Abaya, 
and Co., 33 Paternoster row. 


locig iti anil The late JOHN GIBSON, R.A. 
Reduced from £2 2s to £1 5s, neatly bound in cloth, 


large folio. 
SYCHE: Her Story. By Mrs. Exsza. 
BETH Srrutr. With 31 Designs in Outline, 
many of them full-page ones, chiefly by Joun Ginsoy, 
A. 


London: F. Prrmayn, 20 Paternoster row, E.C. 





Feap. 8vo., extra cloth gilt, gilt edges, price 3s, 6d. 
OVE; aSelection from the Best Poets, 
By Tomas Snorrer, Editor of “A Book of 
English Poetry,” &c. 
London: F. Prrman, 20 Paternoster row, E.C. 


NEW WORK by ELIZA COOK. 

Now ready, extra cloth, price 3s. 6d. 
[Ip ND DUST. Collected by Extza 
Cook. 

“ A rich and varied collection.”"——Morning Star. 


‘*Open it where you will, and some idea worth the 
having sparkles before you with radiant freshness"= 
Sun. 

London: F. Prrman, 20 Paternoster row, E.C. 








Limp cloth, price ls. 
YSTEMATIC MEMORY; or, How to 
Make a Bad Memory Good, anda Good Memory 
Better. By T. MACLAREN. 
London; F. Prrman, 20 Paternoster row, E.C. 


This day, 8vo., 1s 64. 
HE STATE of IRELAND: the Sub- 


stance of a Speech made in the House of Lords on 
Friday, March 18th, 1866. By Eagu Grey. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle street. 














On Lith April, price 23, 
HE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW, No. 
XXIII. Edited by Gzonce Henry Lewes. 
ConrTENTS. 
The Clergy in relation to Modern Dogmatism and Mo- 
dera Thought. By Rev. G. R. Wynne. 
Mr. Swinburne’s “ Chastelard.” By Lord Houghton. 
On the Origin of Language. By Edward B. Tylor. 
The Just Demand of the Working Man. By J. M. Capes. 
Kinship in Ancient Greece. Part I. By J, F. M'Leunan. 
Vittoria. Chaps. XVI, XVII, XVILL By George 
Meredith. 
The Massacre of the Innozents. By Dr. Andrew Wyater. 
New Views on Light. By Dr, Akin. 
Public A(fairs. 
Causeries. by the Editor. 
Critical Notice :-—“ Macpherson’s Memorials." 
B. Tylor. 
Office: 193 Piccadilly (Chap nan and Hall's). 


i hee QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. 
CCXXXVIIL, is pu>lished this day. 

ConTENTSs. 

1—Sir Joshua Reynolds. 

2—Children's Employment Commission. 

3—Foss's Judges of Kagland. 

4—Coal and Smoke, 

5—Science of Language. 

6—St. Patrick aud the [rish Church. 

7—Female Education. 

8—Kcce Homo, 

9—The Government Reform Bill. 

Join Murgvay, Albemar'e street. 


Ts HERBERT HOSPITAL, Wool- 
wich.—TLhe BUILDER of this week, 4d, or by post 
5d, contains :—Fine View aud Plan of the Herbert 
Hospital—Papers on Collisions in the Streete—The 
Death Rate— Contradictions in Art—New Churches a0 
Public Buildings —Gladstoue, Carlyle, and G »ethe—The 
Portrait Exbtibitiou—Notes in Mexicomfhe North- 
umberland—and various other su jects, with all cognate 
news.—1 York street, Covent Garden; and all news- 
men, 


By E. 
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CHAPMAN AN D HALL’S 
NEW BOOKS. 
—-0—— 
INAUGURAL ADDRESS 

at EDINBURGH, April 2, 1866, 
By THOMAS CARLYLE, 
being Installed as Rector of the University there. 
(Authorized Report.) 
Revised and Corrected by Mr. CARLYLE. 


On 


THE MAN OF HIS DAY: 
A NEW NOVEL. 
$ vols. post Syo. 
(This day at all Libraries. 


CERISE: a New Novel. 
By WnytE MELVILLE. 
8 vols. post Svo. 
(Third Edition at all Libraries. 


— 


LAND AT LAST: a New Novel. 
By EpucnD Yares, Author of “ Broken to Harness,” 
8 vols. post 8vo. [Aé all Libraries. 
WALTER GORING. 
By Miss Annrx Tromas. 
Anthor of “ Denis Donne,” “ On Guard,” &c. 


3 vols. post 8vo. 
(At all Libraries. 


The BELTON ESTATE. 
By AnTHoNY TROLLOPE. 
8 vols. post 8vo. 
[ Third Edition at all Libraries. 





The GRAHAMES of BESSBRIDGE 
HOUSE, DYDBOROUGH. 
By Mrs. TrarroRD WHITENEAD. 
2 vo's. post 8vo. 
(At all Libraries. 


THE CONFEDERATION OF 
BRITISH NORTH AMERICA. 
By E. C. Botton and H. H. Wrenner. 
With Maps. 68. (This day. 





THE FIRST REFORM BILL. 
HISTORY of the REFORM BILL of 1832, 
By the Rev. W. N. Mo.eswoarrn, M.A. 
Demy 8vo. 108 6d. 
(Second Edition this day. 


MR. THOMAS CARLYLE'S WORKS. 
UNIFORM EDITION. 
Handsomely printed in crown 8yo., price 6s. per Volume. 
The French Revolution ; a History. In 2 vols. 128. 
Oliver Cromwell's Letters and Speeches. With Elucida- 
tions and Connecting Narrative. In 3 vols. 18s. 
Life of John Sterling.—Life of Schiller. 1 vol. 63. 
Critical and Miscellaneous Essays. In 4 vols, 24s. 
Sartor Resartus.—Hero Worship. 1 vol. 6s. 
Latter-day Pamphlets. 1 vol. 6s. 
Chartism.—Pust and Present. 1 vol. 63. 
Translations of German Romance. 1 vol. 63. 
Wilhelm Meister. By Githe. A Translation. In 2 
vols, 12s, 
Sets in 16 vols. crown 8yo. cloth, £4 16s. 





CARLYLE — HISTORY of FRIED- 
RICH the SECOND, called FREDERICK the 
GREAT. By Thomas Cartyne. With Portrait 
and Maps. ‘Ihird Edition. 6 vols. £6. 


193, Piccadilly. 





COMPLETION of the PEOPLE'S EDITION of SIR 
ARCHIBALD ALISON’s HISTORIES. 


This day is published, 


1 , _— 7 
HE HISTORY of EUROPE, from the 
r. Fall of Napoleon to the Accession of Lonis 
Napo leon. In Eight Volumes, crown octavo, bound in 
cloth, with a copious Index, price 31s. 

*s* These volumes contain a continuous and syste- 
matic account of Home and Foreign Events from 1815 
to 1£52, also Sketches of Art, Literature, and Social Pro- 
ex - in the principal K uropean States during that period, 
7 uch will nowhere else be found in the same limited 
Pestich Sea full History of Coutemporary Events in 


Uniform with the above, 


‘THE HISTORY of EUROP q, from the 
ommencement of the French Revolution to th 
andl < Waterloo. Twelve Volumes ond fades 


Wittiam Biacxwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 

LLEN’S INDIAN MAIL and 
outs OFFICIAL GAZETTE.—Latest News from all 
. India—Latest Government Appointments— 
om oformation regarding the Services—Noteson ail 
_ - topics likely to interest those who have resided 
pm oy or have friends there. Published four times a 
Galeton a ofthe Marseilles Mail from India. 
epecante enna, i per annum, payable in advance ; 


London: Wa. H. ALLEN & Co., 13 Waterloo place, S.W. 








SIXTH THOUSAND. 


ECCE HOMO: 


A SURVEY OF THE LIFE § WORK OF JESUS CHRIST. 
8yo., cloth, price 10s 6d. 
—_o——__ 
“The shallowest theories and the flimsiest arguments find a ready reception in an empty 
mind, and their sole strength is in the weakness and credulity of their dupes. Happily, there 
is a vast body of educated men who are better informed.”—Quarterly Review on “ Ecce Homo.” 

“If we have not misunderstood him, we have before us a writer who has a right to claim 
deference from those who think deepest and know most.”—Guardian on “ Ecce Homo.” 

“It is long since we have read any book that treated the Christian faith in a more compre- 
hensive and Christian spirit.”—British Quarterly on “ Ecce Homo.” 

“Full of valuable and suggestive thought, great power of dealing with the practical side of 
moral questions, and an infinite and most unaffected sympathy with all that is noble, and 
generous, and self-devoted............Im the narrow limits of a short review article we cannot 
profess, even in outline, to develope the magnificent argument of ‘ Ecce Homo.’............He 
bates not a jot of Christ's pretensions. Rather he insistsincessantly upon their unparalleled 
loftiness and grandeur. Miracles he insists upon as an integral part of the history.”—Literary 
Churchman on “ Ecce Homo.” 

“A very original and remarkable book, full of striking thought and delicate perception; & 
book which has realized with wonderful vigour and freshness the historical magnitude of 
Christ’s work.” —Spectator on * Ecce Homo.” 

“ Quietly thoughtful all through, it never aims at effect, and never misses it.”—Scotsman on 


“ Eece Homo.” 
MACMILLAN and CO., London. 








NEW BOOKS TO ASK FOR AT THE LIBRARIES. 
1. LETTERS on ENGLAND. By Louis Blanc. 


Translated under the Author’s Revision. 2 vols. post 8vo., 16s. 


“These sparkling letters, written on and within ‘Old England’ by a wit, a scholar, and a gontleman.”— 
Atheneum. 

“ The author is very fair in his opinions of English habits, English institutions, and English public men; his 
eulogy is discriminating, and his censures are for the most part such as Englishmen themselves must ackuowledge 
to be just.”"—Saturday Review. 


2.A CASUAL ACQUAINTANCE. A Novel 


founded on Facts. By Mrs. DUFFUS HARDY. 2 vols. post 8vo., 16s. 


“The reader is carried forward without let or hindrance, and will certainly be disinclined to lay down the book 
until the end is reached.”"—TZimes. 

“Mrs. Duffus Hardy's ingenious, closely written, and extremely exciting story."—Athenwum. 

“ This novel will become a great favourite with the public, and not the less 80 from its being comprised in two 
volumes only."—Odserver. 

“The interest of the reader is roused in the first chapter, and is never allowed to flag."—Morning Star. 


* 

3. TOILERS of the SEA. By Victor Hugo, Author 
of “Les Misérables.” Translated under the International Copyright Treaty, by W. Moy 
Thomas. 3 vols. post 8vo., 24s. 

“ A fisherman encounters all the fury, and caprice, and treachery of outer nature in order to win a womin whom, 
on his return, he finds to have unconsciously but irrevocably lost her heart to another. But this plainest of 
stories is worked into genuine tragedy by an exercise of poetic power which, at Jeast in some portions of its dis- 
play, has very rarely been surpassed in literature."—Saturday Review. 

“Tt is impossible for us not to feel chained to the book by the spell and sway of a master hand. The fight of 
man with sea and storm is rendered as it never has been rendered before, and probably will never be rendered 
again, by human pen.”—Spectator. 

“ As an idyl of homely love and simple heroism we know nothing, save parts of ‘ Enoch Arden,’ that can com- 
pare with the touching sweetness of the closing scenes of the book."—Athene um. 


“A free-spirited translation of a noble book."—IUustrated London News. 
A full supply of these three books may now be obtained at any Library in the Kingdom. 
London: SAMPSON LOW, SON, and MARSTON, Milton House, Ludgate Hill. 





Just published, price 3s 6d, cloth. 


CLERGYMEN OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 


By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 
{Reprinted from the Pall Mall Gazeite.] 


CONTENTS. 
Tue Mopern EnGusn Arcnuprsnor. Tue CotteGe FetLow wuo nas TAKEN 
Eneutsy Bisuors, OLp AND NEw. ORDERS. 
Tue NorMAL DEAN OF THE Present Day. | Tue Curate rN A PoruLous Parisi. 
Tne ARCHDEACON. Tue Irtsn BENEFICED CLERGYMAN. 
Tue PARSON OF THE PARISH. Tue CLERGYMAN WHO SUBSCRIBES FOR 
Toe Town INCUMBENT. CoLENsoO. 

CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 





NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “SALEM CHAPEL,” &c. 
; Early in May will be published 
MISS MAJORIBAN EK 5&, 
FEING A CONTINUATION OF 
Che Chronicles of Carlingford. 


Originally published in Blackwood’s Magazine. 
In 3 vols. post 8vo. 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 
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SECOND EDITION will be ready in MAY, 1866, only a few Copies of the 
First Edition remaining. 
An imperial 4to. Volume of 500 pages, 135 Photo-zincographic Plates, and 50 Woodcuts by the 
best Artists of London and Paris, price 35s. 


ASTRACASTRA, EXPERIMENTS 


. 


ADVENTURES IN THE ATMOSPHERE. 
By HATTON TURNOR, 
The P. C. O. Rifle Brigade. 
“Tr 1s AN INFANT, BUT IT WILL Grow.” — Franklin. 


Opinions OF THE PREss. 

“* One of the most magnificent quartos that ever came from the English press."—Athenzum. 

** An anthentie, consecutive, and detailed history of the science, from the earlest to the latest times. Tf one 
branch of science may be deemed more worthy than another to be the handmaid of religion, it is certainly that 
which bids us leave earth behind us, and soaring beyond the clouds, make our finite way towards the unrevealed 
realms of the Infinite. The number of aeronauts may be approximately taken at 1,590, and the ascants at about 
10,000, whilst the number of deaths have only been fifteen; a very small number in proportion to those arising from 
the navigation of the seas. The longest flight on record was made by Mr. Wise and party from St. Louis towards 
New York; the dista:.ce travel'ed being 1,150 miles in less than tventy hours. Information gathered together, and 
most judiciously arranged, from all quarters of the globe. This book will give an impetus to the art, and wherever 
itis read it will doubtless create new desires and appetites for the pursuits of which it treats."—Mechanics’ Maga- 
zine, 

“‘ Tt is with as much satisfaction as surprise that we have examined this richly illustrated quarto."—-Pall Mall 
Gazette. 

‘A singular title is, for once in these days of deceptive epizraph, meet harbinger of asingular book...... A Very 
well compiled, instructive, entertaining, and noble-lvoking voluwne."—Jilustrated London News. 

“Tt will probably be most popular as a drawing-room book. Just the kind of book to excite attention, and to 
engage it for a long while. The illustrations are in themselves extiemely in'eresting. ‘The work therefore 
affords a treat to the eye, and abundant satisfaction to the mind im that lazy and tired mood when it desires to be 
supplied with ideas at tle least possible trouble of investigation."—London Review. 

“A complete history from every point of view,—sthetic J, philosophical, theoretical, practical,—not even omit- 
ting more strictly amusing matter, and of various sallies of ridicule with which this, like other useful experiments 
and projects, bas been met by those who find it easier to laugh thau to observe and reflect. The work, with its 
‘various matter, from grave to gay, will be found full of interest."—Gardeners' Chronicle. 

“A great fund of informat’on upon all branches of aerostation, most of which is interesting, and many of the 
anecdo es interspersed with it exceedingly amusing.”— Westminster Review. 

“ The series of adventures, experiments, and theories, now carefully collate] and reduced to a systematic form, 
give to aerostation the toga pratesia which entitles it to assert its owa impoitauce in the Commonwealth of 
reason.”—Colburn's New Magazine. 

“L‘autolocomotion sévienne n'est plus aujourd'hui qu'une affaire de tecbnologie et d'argent."—M. Babinet le 
2 Institut). 

“T/homme du XIXe s‘écle a acquis assez d'expérience pour surmonter les obstacles que présente la navigation 
aérienne, et qui ne sont rien auprés de tous ceux dont il a triompLé."—JL£. J. A. Barral. 


CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 














Loxpon: Warwick Hovsr, Parernosrer Row, anp 
107 Dorser Street, SALIsBuRY SQUARE. 
MESSRS. WARD, LOCK, AND TYLER 


Have much pleasure in announcing that they have just concluded arrangements for the future 
publication of all Miss Braddon’s Novels. 
te) 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “LADY AUDLEY’'S SECRET,” &c. 
Immediately, in 3 vols., price 31s 6d, cloth. 


THE LADY’S MILE. 


LIBRARY EDITION OF MISS BRADDON’S NOVELS. 


In a few days, with Frontispiece and Vignette Title-page, handsomely printed in Tint on toned 
paper, and strongly bound in cloth gilt, crown 8vo., price 6s. 


ON L Y A Cc L O D. 


—o 
Also ready, uniform with the above, price 6s each. 


Lady Audley’s Secret. | John Marchmont’s Legacy. 
Aurora Floyd. Henry Dunbar. 
Eleanor’s Victory. Doctor’s Wife. 


N.B.—The Other Volumes will appear in due succession. 
—o 
OPINION OF THE “Times” on ‘ Onty A CLop.” 


**One of the most remarkable of the very remarkable books written by Miss Braddon ; written, too, in better 
taste and with a clearer purpose than any of its predecessors from the same pen, and calculated, we should think, 
on thet account to deprecate censure of all kinds, whether from the critie or the moralist."—See the Times, June 
29, 1865, 


London: WARD, LOCK, and TYLER, Publishers, Warwick Mouse, Paternoster Row. 























A NEW STORY, complete in 3 vols. post 8vo., by the AUTHOR of “LADY FLAVIA” and 
“LORD LYNN’S WIPE,” entitled, 
PLAIN JOHN ORPINGTON, will be ready at all Libraries 
on Tuesday next, the 17th inst. 
a, 


ALSO, NOW READY, THE FOLLOWING POPULAR NOVELS. 
The HIDDEN SIN. 838 vols. 
A Second Edition of JENNY BELL. By the Author of “ Bella 


Donna” and “ Never Forgotten.” 3 vols. 


DION and the SIBYLS. By Miles Gerald Keon. 2 vols. 


“We do not remember anything of the kind which can stand between this story and the ‘Last Days of 
Pompeii.’""—Reader. 


RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington Street. 





13 Great Mariponovan Sreeer, 


HURST AND BLACKETT’s 
NEW WORKS. 
GARIBALDI at HOME: Notes of a 

Visit to Caprera. By Sir Cartes R. M’Gricop 
Bart. 8vo., with Illustrations, lis. " 
The Hon. GRANTLEY BERKELEys 
LIFE and RECOLLECTIONS. Vols. ILL and ly 
comp'eting the work. ° 
“A book unrivalled in its position in th 
modern literature.”"—Times. ee 


RECOLLECTIONS ofa LIFE of Ap. 
VENTURE, By WitLiam Sramer. 2 vols. with 
Portrait, 21s. ‘ 

“There is much interesting matier in this lively. 
amusing book.” —Reader. sal 








LADY ARABELLA STUART'S LIFE 
and LETTERS, including numerous Original and 
Uupublished Documents. By EvizaberH Cooper, 
2 vols., with Portrait, 21s. 

“One of the most interesting biographical works 
recently published."—Post. 

ENGLISH TRAVELLERS and 
ITALIAN BRIGANDS. A Narrative of Capture 
and Captivity. By W. J.C. MoENS. Second Buj- 
tion. Revised with additions. 2 vols., with Illus. 
trations, 21s, 

SPORT andSPORTSMEN, By Charles 
Srrkatrron, Esq. Svo., with Illustrations, 15s, 

[ Just ready. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
HESTER'S SACRIFICE. By the 


Author ot “St. Olave'’s,’ &c. 3 vols. 
© Flester’s Sacrifice ’ will assuredly bs read with plea- 
sure. The book abounds in merit and beauty.”—Post, 


WALTER BLAKE'S HEROINE. 


“Dat veniam corvis, vexat censura columbas,"—. 
(Jurenal, 

FALENER LYLE. By Mark Lemon. 

* A clever and interesting story.”"—<Athenx im, 

A NOBLE LIFE. By the Author of 
“John Halifax,” * Christian's Mistake,” &e. 2 wols, 
2l1s. 

“4 story of powerful interest.”—D iily News. 
BEYOND the CHURCH. 

“The work of an earnest, thoughtful mind. It will 
be read with interest, as giving aw truthful picture of 
University aud clerical life.”—Sux. 

BOUND to the WHEEL. By John 


Saunvers, Author of ** Abel Drake's Wife,” ke. 3 
vols. (April 20. 





THE ROYAL ATLAS 


OF 
MODERN GEOGRAPHY, 
In a Series of eutirely Original and Authentic Maps. 
By A. Kerra Jounsron, LL.D., F.R.S.E., F.R.G.S., 
Author of “ fhe Physical Atlas,” &c. 
Dedicated by Special Permission to Her Majesty. 
Imperial fulio, half-bound in russia or morocco, £5 15361. 
‘*We know no seties of maps which we cau more 
warmly recom neud, ‘The accuracy, wherever we have 
atiempred to put it to the test, is really astonishing."— 
Suturday Review. 
Wixuiam Buackwoop and Soss, Fdinburgh and London. 
WEALE'’S SERIES 
Comprising, in a Cheap Form, 
RUDIMENTARY and SCIENTIFIC BOOKS, 
EDUCATIONAL and CLASSICAL WORKS. 
A complete Catalogue of the Series will be seut ou 
application to ° 
Virrce Brormers and Co.,1 Amen corner, Lonion. 
iad a a Pal r se ma a a : mu > 
Ts NEW REFORM BILL.—The 
Franchise Returns Critically Kxaminet, wita a 
Table of the Future Cousti:uency, and Proporuou of the 
Working Classes in each Borough. By RK, Deoues 
Baxrer, M.A., Trinity Col.ege, Cambridge. Devvud 
Euvition. Price 1s. 
Londoa: Epwarp Sraxrorp, 6 Charing Cross, S.\. 





Next week will be published, price 1s. 
NAUGURAL ADDRESS at Edinburgh, 
April 2, 1836. By Tuomas CARLYLe, on being 
instaliel as Rector of tue Uwversity there. [Autagrized 
1eport. } 
Edinburgh: Epwonston and DovGLas; 
Cuarman aud Hace. 


Loudoa: 





This d ay is publis..eJ, in 2 vo's. post 8vo., cloth, price 2ks. 
rE FIRST AGE of CHRISTIANITY 
J and the CHURCH. ByJ. L Dotttnese, DV. 

UOXEN- 
i, aud 


Travslated, with the Author's approval, by H. N. 
HAM, M.A, Jate Scholar of Baiiol College, Uxtor ‘ 
dedicated (by permission) to the Very Rev. Dr. Newmar 


London: W. H. Antes aud Co., 13 Waterloo place, 5.We 


A7HAT WILL THIS COST to PRIN TY? 
y is a thought often cccarring to literary men, 
inteutions 

ined. A 
ion for 





public characters, and persous of benev lent int 
An immediate answer to the inquiry may be obta 
SPECIMEN BOOK of TYPES, and infocmat 
au.bors, sent on application by 

Ricttarp Barger, 13 Mark lane, London. 
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NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS.—NOTICE. 


ABUNDANT SUPPLIES OF EACH OF THE FOLLOWING BOOKS ARE IN CIRCULATION AT 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


‘vingstone’s Expedition to the Zambesi. 
ee a acer of the Life of Christ. 
Memoirs of the Rev. F. W. Robertson. 

The Toilers of the Sea, by Victor Hugo. 
Essays on Art, by Francis Turner Palgrave. 
Notes on the Parables, by Dr. Guthrie. 
‘America, by Sir Morton Peto. 

Letters on England, by Louis Blanc. . 
A Noble Life, by Author of “John Halifax. 
Cerise, by Captain Whyte Melville. 

Studies in Parliament, by R. ii. Hutton. 
Diary of the Right Hon. W illiam Windham. 
Wives and Daughters, by Mrs. Gaskell. 
Hester's Saerifice——A Son of the Soil. 

Life of Jesus Christ, by E. de Pressensé. 
Lives of Boulton and Watt, by Samuel Smiles. 
Ethics of the Dust, by John Ruskin. 


Shadows of Old Booksellers, by Charles Knight. 


Wolzogen’s Life of Raphael Santi. 


ferivale’s Conversion of the Northern Nations. 
viitred Bertram, and the World She Lived in. 


Miss Berry’s Journals and Correspondence. 
Street’s Gothic Architecture in Spain. ‘ 
Lord Bury’s Exodus of the Western Nations. 
Life and Times of Sir Joshua Reynolds. 
Stanley’s History of the Jewish Church. 
Ten Years in Sarawak, by Charles Brooke. 
Miss Biddy Frobisher, by Anne Manning. 
Dr. Hook's Lives of the Archbishops. 
Edward Irving's Collected Works. 

History of Florence, by T. A. Trollope. 

The Dayrells, by the Viscountess Enfield. 
The Belton Estate, by Anthony Trollope. 
Garibaldi at Home, by Sir C. McGrigor. 
Pekin and the Pekingese, by Dr. Rennie. 

A Summer in Skye, by Alexander Smith. 


The Lost Tales of Miletus, by Sir E. B. Lytton. 


Franz Schubert: a Musical Biography. 
Binney’s Life and Ministry of St. Paul. 
Recent British Philosophy, by David Masson. 
Palgrave’s Travels in Central Arabia. 

Dion and the Sybils——The White Favour. 
President Lincoln, by J. M. Ludlow. 

Hunt’s Romances of Old Cornwall. 

Letters from Egypt, by Lady Duff Gordon. 
The Romance of London, by John Timbs. 
The Holy Sepulchre, by James Fergusson. 
The Campaigner at Home, by “Shirley.” 
Hunting Sketches, by Anthony Trollope. 
Diary of Mrs. Kitty Trevelyan. 


The Great Schools of England, by H. Staunton. 


Kennedy's Account of the Battle of Waterloo. 
Buckland’s Natural History. New Series. 
Doctor Kemp.——Woman against Woman. 
Castaway on the Auckland Isles. 
Sketches of Clergymen, by Anthony Trollope. 
M’Cosh’s Defence of Fundamental! Truth. 
Life and Letters of Arabella Stuart. 
Phemie Keller.——Land at Last. 
Dean Milman’s Translations from schylus. 
Historical Studies, by Herman Merivale. 
Essays in Criticism, by Matthew Arnold. 
The Ideas of the Day, by Charles Buxton. 
Moens’ Narrative of his Captivity. 
Some Words for God, by Rev. U. P. Liddon. 
Carl Maria von Weber, by J. P. Simpson. 
Crowe's History of Painting in Italy. 
A Pilgrimage to Haran, by Mrs. Beke. 
Chinese Miscellanies, by Sir John Davis. 
The Harvest of the Sea, by J. G. Bertram. 
Citoyenne Jacqueline, by Sarah Tytler. 
The Book of Golden Deeds, by Miss Yonge. 
Walks in the South of France, by Mary Eyre. 
My Diary in America, by G. A. Sala. 
Last Winter in Rome, by C. R. Weld. 
Donaldson’s History of Christian Literature. 
Life with the Esquimanx, by Capt. C. F. Hall. 
Carlyle’s Life of Frederick the Great. 
Historical Essays, by Nassau W. Senior. 
Miss Russell's Hobby.——Miss Carew. 
Running the Gauntlet, by Edmund Yates. 
The Rooks’ Garden.——Sir Felix Foy. 
The Spanish Match, by W. H. Ainsworth. 
Haunted London, by G. W. Thornbury. 
Major Peter.——Jenny Bell. 
Memorials of Henrietta Robertson. 
Eastward, by Norman Macleod. 
Beethoven’s Letters. 
Milly's Hero. -—A Casual Acquaintance. 
Leighton Court, by Henry Kingsley. 


FIRST-CLASS SUBSCRIPTION, 


Too Good for Him.—The King’s Own Borderers. 


Tallack’s Memoir of Peter Bedford. 


Snooded Jessaline.——Common Sense. 
About Railways, by William Chambers. 
Greatheart.——The Hidden Sin. 

Wait for the End. 
Timbs’s Strange Stories of the Animal World. 
The British Workman, by Professor Fawcett. 
Spiritual Philosophy, by Joseph Henry Green. 





Hereward, by the Rev. Charles Kingsley. 
Sans Merci; or, Kestrels and Falcons. 
Alfred Hagart’s Household, by Alexander Smith 
St. Martin’s Eve, by Mrs. Henry Wood. 
Figuier’s World before the Deluge. 

Mozart’s Letters, edited by Dr. Nohl. 

Agnes, by Mrs. Oliphant.——Gilbert Rugge. 
The Lost Manuscript, by Gustav Freytag. 
Charles Lamb, by Percy Fitzgerald. 

Over the Pyrenees into Spain, by Mary Eyre. 
Faith Unwin’s Ordeal, by Georgiana M. Craik. 
The Lighthouse, by R. M. Ballantyne. 
Maurice’s Conflict of Good and Evil. 

A Walk to the Land’s End, by Elihu Burritt. 
Autobiography of Sir Thomas Seaton. 

The Club Life of London, by John Timbs. 
How Will It End? by Agnes Strickland. 
Half-a-Million of Money, by Amelia B. Edwards. 
Bovet’'s Life of Count Zinzendorf. 

Hill's Travels in Egypt and Syria. 

Through Macedonia, by Mary Adelaide Walker. 
Ludlow’s Popular Epics of the Middle Ages. 
Plumptre’s Translations from Sophocles. 
Maxwell Drewitt.——The Amulet. 
Transylvania, by Charles Boner. 

Reynold’s Notes on the Christian Life. 
Captain Gronow'’s Last Recollections. 

Beaten Tracks in Italy. 

Dasent’s Story of Gisli the Outlaw. 

The Prince and the Page, by Miss Yonge. 

The Plant World, by Elizabeth Twining. 

Six Months among the Charities of Europe. 
Our Mutual Friend.——Can You Forgive Her? 
Stamer’s Recollections of Adventure. 
Brighton’s Memoir of Admiral Broke. 
Bennet’s Winter in the South of Europe. 

Alec Forbes of Howgien, by George Macdonald. 
Dr. Pusey’s Reply to Dr. Manning. 
Contributions to Natural History, by a “ D.D.” 
Montgomery's Life of Sir Richard Stecle. 
Prehistoric Times, by Sir John Lubbock. 
Essays on Women’s Work, by Miss Parkes. 
Mill's Notes on Hamilton's Philosophy. 

The North-West Passage, by Lord Milton. 
The Regular Swiss Round, by Rev. H. Jones. 
Sketches from Cambridge, by a Don. 

The Holy Land, by W. Hepworth Dixon. 
Cawnpore, by G. O. Trevelyan. 

Heads and Hands in the World of Labour. 
Faith Gartney’s Girlhood.——T he Gayworthys. 
Guy Deverell.——The Guardian. 

Eastern England, by Walter White. 
Characters and Criticisms, by James Hannay. 
Plato, by George Grote. 

Vancouver Island, by Rev. M. Macfie. 

The Kings of Judah, by Dr. Hessey. 
Jeaffreson's Life of Robert Stephenson. 
Autobiography of Louis Spohr. 

Memorials of the Rey. William Bull. 

Cornelius O'Dowd on Men and Women. 

On the Cam, by William Everett. 

Two Months on the Tobique. 

The Heavenly Father, by Ernest Naville. 
Worsley’s Christian Drift of Cambridge Work. 
Christ the Light of the World, by Dr. Vaugban. 
Past Celebrities, by Cyrus Redding. 

Ilistoric Byeways, by Sir C. F. L. Wraxall. 
Scenes in California, by J. M. Hutchings. 
Kaye's History of the Sepoy War. 

At Home in Paris, by Blanchard Jerrold. 
Tangled Talk: an Essayist’s Holiday. 

Life of Bishop Mackenzie, by Dean Goodwin. 
Life of General Sir Robert Wilson. 

Every-day Papers, by Andrew Halliday. 

The Pemberton Family.——Passing the Time. 
Sydonie’s Dowry.——Tangled Weft. 

Tales for the Marines, by G. W. Thornbury. 


Vacation Tourists, edited by F. Galton. 


Post-Medixval Preachers, by S. Baring-Gould. 
Fides; or, the Beauty of Mayence. 


The Gain of a Loss. 





Falkner Lyle, by Mark Lemon. 

The Republic of Plato, by Llewellyn Davies. 
A History of Persia, by R. W. Grant. 
Travelling Sketches, by Anthony Trollope. 
Fisher's Food Supplies of Western Europe. 
Life of Father Ignatius (Rev. G. Spencer). 
Molesworth’s History of the Reform Bill. 

The Chronicles of Dartmoor. 

The Gentle Life, by J. H. Friswell. 
Rawlinson’s History of Media and Babylon. 
The Book of Were- Wolves, by S. Baring-Gould. 
Sermons, by the Bishop of Ripon. 

France on the Eve of the Great Revolution. 
Flaxman’s Lectures on Sculpture. 

A Trip to Barbary, by G. A. Sala. 

Domestic Pictures, by Mrs. Alfred Gatty. 
Andrew Ramsay.——Mr. Hogarth’s Will. 
Matheson’s Mission to China. 

Our Summer in the Harz Mountains. 

The Texan Rifle-llunter, by Captain Flack. 
Biographies of Good Women. 

The Naughty Girl of the Family. 

The Soldier of Three Queens. 

Bonar's Days and Nights in the East. 

West's Mission in Polynesia. 

Dr. Manning's Mission of the Holy Spirit. 
Maclaren’s Spring Holiday in Italy. 

Chapters on Language, by F. W. Farrar. 
Boyle's Adventures in Borneo. 

The Land of Israel, by H. B. Tristram. 
Sesame and Lilies, by John Ruskin. 

The Business of Pleasure, by Edmund Yates. 
Cornwall and its Coasts, by Alphonse Esquiros 
Howitt’s History of Discovery in Australia, 
Cust’s Warriors of the Thirty Years’ War. 
Historie Pictures, by A. Baillie Cochrane. 
Miss Meteyard’s Life of Josiah Wedgwood. 
Lives of the Wedgwoods, by Llewellyn Jewett. 
George Geith of Fen Court. 

God's Providence Hlouse.—-—Lady Flavia. 
The Hillyars and the Burtons. 

Researches in Crete, by Captain Spratt. 
Newton's Travels in the Levant. 

Grantley Berkeley's Life and Recollections. 
Unconventional.——An Old Man’s Secret. 
Homes of the Working Classes, by James Hole. 
Political Essays, by Lord Hobart. 

The Story of Kennett, by Bayard Taylor. 
Walter Blake’s Heroine.-——Vermont Vale. 
Sir Jasper’s Tenant.——Carleton Grange. 

An Angler's Rambles, by Thomas Todd Stoddart 
Schwarzenberg’s Life of Alex. von Humboldt. 
Wedgwood on the Origin of Language. 
Yonge’s History of France under the Bourbons. 
Memoir and Sermons of Rey. John Robertson. 
Jerusalem as it is, by Albert Rhodes. 
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